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(Jeseph Clark spent three Years in the Soviet Union as this paper's correspondent, 
1950-1953.) 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


WORLD-WIDE attention has been focussed on last week’s deve in the 
Soviet, Ubion. Events fraught with great importance for the future of world peace un- 
folded at the Tuesday and Wednesday sessions of the Supreme Soviet, including: 

: : The resignation of Georgi Malenkov as Premier. 
2. Election of Nicolai Bulganin to sueceed him. ) 

8. Election of Marshal Zhukov to succeed Bulganin as Minister of Defense. 

4, Election of Malenkov as a deputy premier of the Soviet government and as min- 
ister of Electrical Energy. 

5. A report on foreign policy, by Minister of Foreign Affairs, V. M. Molotov call- 
ing for improved relations between the United States the Soviet Union. 

6. Announcement by Bulganin of a new Five-Year Plan which emphasizes heavy 


industry and agricultural development as a means of improving the liveli of Soviet 


_. people. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1955 


Price 10 Coats 


1. Why did Malenkey resign? the unsatisfactory state of af- 


Malenkov told the Supreme fairs which has arisen in agricul- 
Soviet he was resigning because ture. He announced that he had 


of “the need to have at the post Sebucaen yy ig 


It's hard to recall an event 
which, has caused more specula- 
tion than this. It ranged from 


's. a Stranger 


old bromide has it, 
the ode 

; strangest can- 

: this: little 

you: ‘Tt has, I think; 


of & moral, but even i 
it. 


gg het a Be 


haste, .I had Foe to 
take the address of my Portland 


“I had a meeting but I did not 
‘know where. ) 

- Contemplating my best course 
of action I wandered through 
‘the lobby of the small Medford 
hotel. . Figures.on-the TV screen 
~ were busy, talking, sin ging. 
dancing, but nobody’ was ae 
- ing. I was about to walk on 
when a Negro. artist appeared 
on the screen and began to sing 
a Eili, the ancient Hebrew 

t. 


“HE HAD a magnificent voice 
that caught the tragedy of the 
old song magnificently: 4 stood 
ook -ifoat A tno ge dozen 


‘man. 
“He mae listening intently, 


Aas aad erliees 
Seer ce 


heard ‘the celebrated cantor 


_ Yossele ‘Rosenblatt: often but not 


ally.” This time I was surprised 


radio commentator Quincy. 


Howe's interpretation On-a Tues- 
day evening broadcast that Ma- 
og didn't: F Defensa peas 
to retary 0 ense. Wi $ 
statement about this being an- 
other “ripple.” What are the 


of the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers another comrade 
with greater experience in state 
work.” ~Malenkov assumed re- 
sponsibility for ‘shortcomings in 
agriculture. “I see particularly 
clearly,” Malenkov _ deelared, 


“my guilt and responsibility for 


Malenkev rasa SU 4, 
_ 2. Does this mean ‘s 
resignation shows “internal 
trouble” in the USSR as Dulles 
and Eisenhower su ? 
Shortly before 
Soviet met results of the 


~1943 when he got 


for there was nothing about his_. 
looks that conformed to the pre- 
valent concept of a Jew’s-ap- 
pearance. He said he was born 
on the East Side, had come away 
some years back. And he passed 
on, a salesman, I supposed, en- 
route, 


Peres: I denied ite the bar 
a 
what were talking about 
and to talk with them. As I sat 
the same balding -young man 
came in, exten his hand, in- 
troduced. himself, and asked if 
I minded if he sat down beside 

“Not at-all,” I replied, giving 
him my name..-We had a glass 
of beer and listened to the talk 
about_us:'a popular item of dis- 
cussion, life in the East versus 
life in the West. 


It runs this way: the man 


from the West will say he was 
an Easterner until the war 
brought: him, as a GI, to the 
coast. He fell. in love. with the 
place, determined ‘to ~ return 
when : the’ war, ended ‘and he 
did. Brought his bride out: and 
life out here is beyond anything 


you can imagine in the East. 


My new-found acquaintance 
joined heartily - the talk. 


HE'D NEVER regs Rss until 


Portland, stayed a e while edad de de- 
termined to return. He had said 
he got off ship, I mused; that 
might mean he was in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, — 
of course, he was a passeng er. 


asked him and he replied Teck 


ly, of course he worked, an able- 


ied seaman. “Since youre a 
(Continued on sina 11) 


lass of beer, and td hear 


facts i in these momentous events? 


ment’ of the economic plan for 
1954 were announced in Mos- 
cow. Industry not only met. its 
targets but went over them b 
3 percent. There was a mark 
increase of agricultural. produc- 
tion too, with nearly 5, 600,000 
more tons of grain sold. on the 
market than the year before. 
Cotton, flax, linseed, potatoes, 
vegetables and other crops were 
all up from 1953. 

Most startling was the suc- 
cess of..the to culti- 
vate unsettled and - virgin soil 
in the ssh Te eastern. for 


owe 


op aT hs, . 
aa 


gh. 
8. Then why did Malenkov 
speak of the ne 
Soviet leaders 
want an even greater develop- 
ment of agricultural production — 
in order to increase consumer 


goods, Though head -of ees: 
stock increa in 1954 the in- 
crease in dairy: cattle didn't 
meet plans. Furthermore the 
Soviet leaders are self-critical 


(Continued on Page 4) 


“Ail that harms labor is treason to America. No line 
can be drawn between these two, If any man tells you he 
loves America, yet-he hates labor, he is a liar.-If a man 


tells you he trusts America, yet fears labor, ‘he is a fool.” 


em 


PEOPLE WANT THE WORKER and _and 770 for the Daily 1 
Daily Worker. Often, ri oy bos office, stage copies in bundles reached 8, 


: i al Fer 4: } fetal : 
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By GEOR GE MORRIS 
“WE WILL go 


into 1956 with a united labor movement,” 


dent of the AFL predicted following the signing of an agreement on CIO-AFL- merger 


importance -and: signal a new ‘ad-) 
vance for labor, is subject ‘to the 
approval of the top boards and éon- 
-yentions of the AFL and CIO and 
finally 
- pected. by the end of the year. The 
pact will bring about one big fed- 
eration’of 15 million members. 


The ‘terms were ironed out in| 


two days of sessions in Miami 
Beach. On the ipal point of 
dispute, the CIO bowed to, the 
AFL's representatives. The ‘CIO 
demanded that as a condition of 
affiliation with the united ‘labor 


at a joint convention ex-|- 


body a union must adhere to the 
no-raiding pact now in operation 
between the C CIO and AFL. The 


AFL’s group agreed only to sug-) 


gest that the no-raiding pact be 
maintained but it is not mandatory 
for a union to sign the pact. 
t 

_ THE AGREEMENT preserves 
the ‘integrity” of- each union 
which is understood to mean that 
unions with jurisdiction in the 
same fields will not be. forced to 
a but would do so on 
a basis. It was further 
agreed that the two top officers 
will remain as now in the AFL. 

The present AFL council of 17 
vice-presidents would be increas- 
ed to 27 with the 10 added com- 
ing from the CIO's’ unjons. 

A new constitution is to be 
rove by the joint Commanitnes of 


: * The five 
ing the merger 
lows: 


s towards ak 
ective are as fol- 


©: Approval of the terms. by the 


AFL's executive couticil. and the 
Cis board. 

© Drafting of a constitution by 
the joint CIO-AFL committee of 


. ud 4 


® Approval of the constitution 
by, the C1O and AFL, top bodies. 

® Approval by the respective 
conventions of the CIO and AFL. 

® Approval at a joint. conven- 
tion. | 

The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in Miami Beach, set the 
elimination of Section 14- B of the 
Taft-Hartley Law — the federal 
green light to state ‘right-to-scab” 
laws—as labor’s top legislative ob- 


- {jective in the 84th Congress. 


Declaring the AFL ‘is “deter-| 
mined” in its drive’ to “revise” the 
law “with special emphasis on the’ 
need for immediate repéal ne Sec-} 
tion 14 (B),” the Council said: | 

“This provision has~ 
door for an organized drive 66 big 
business. to union security 


and union Pex: 3 through piece- 


. 


. 2 A ¥e8 
% 
ga?  TExespt 
Ab 
ra ’ at oe w wan 
. 7 : 


George Meany. presi- 


As the AFL. map 
in the southern playground city, 
E. S. Dillon, ll of the or- 
ganization and president of the 
Old Dominion Box Co., announced 
in Washington the formation of 
the “National Right to Work Com- 
mittee,” a big business. fascist front 
for the: spread of the “right-to- 
scab”: laws beyond the 17 states 
that already have them. Former 
Rep. Fred Hartley co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, announced 
himself as president of the new 
outfit. 
* . , 

| A FIGHT on the “right-to-scab” 
laws is rapidly becoming the ceri- 


bor, -with the CIO, the United 
Mine Workers and most major 
unions alsé focusing main atten- 
tion. on the menace. _In several 
states menaced by “right-to-scab” 
bills, such as Missouri and: Mary- 
land, joint labor bodies have been 
formed to cs them. 


THE AFL Cou NCIL - issued: 
statements on several other major 
questions: 
| © The Council-warned that the) 
oem ic} oh Ae s big 
usiness po ve up-un- 
employment this -month by 
iMarch to 4,000,000, ‘naatlinaike 
above the peak of 1954. The 
;Council estimated that national 
production would have to rise to 
annual level of $890 billion this 


the| Year if unemployment is to be 


eased, The-AFL’s waming was 
peed Na by penty released 
£0 Ss for fanna 

itaken- in the. first week _ the 


meal legislative attacks in the va- 
rious states.” 


ACP Youth Parley C 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


_[Continned on’ Page 15) 


- WASHINGT ON 


_THEY HAD COME to Washington “to accept a satis Theit theme was “Youth 


and the Challenge of Integra 


se 
‘hovered-around 10 degrees and a 
30-mile-an-hour wind pierced to 


ao skin. -. 

@ quoruni was present’ in 
parted Hall auditorium’ for 
opening discussion. It was a tame 
opening, with ers reviewing 
recent.. events which pointed to 
the eventual victory over ‘segrega- 
tion and  second-c citizenship. 
The. a 
rah : ‘were serious. 
had come from half the 


stl thn “onion fro the cam-| &. 


Selina foe ey of lie tx ache! 


cation that had been «declared: 


illegal by the Supreme Court. In} 


gton and elsewhere t 
had aieerned the cavepered Me\® 
‘and at home, and). 


use was polite, no rah}: 


tion, 


And they saw things straight. When they began as-| 
on the suburban campus of American University on Thursday, the 


ermometer 


“We ... . cannot accept the 
brief. submitted ‘by Attorney -Gen- 
eral Brownell,” ey resolved, 
“which would leave implementa- 
tion of deseg 


otek ar the ae 


jnot reconcile ourselves to Paden. 


ism in any form.” 


IN THIS spirit they dealt with 


|history and the 
| minorities -taught in -all: schools; 


. the need for legislation against job 
 digaioitnation, * segregated hous- 
}ing,: and other issues. But they 
went further: They. wanted N Negro 

istory of 


“BF | they asked: for a Fair Educational 


abroad ed t the ‘threat 
—s 


ae Be 
- “om ®. » ie 
q . s i Rg 


|the attainment of our goal” 


climate Of fear and 


|< In the next ‘paragraph, they held'ti 
~ the “second prerequisite” to ~be 
joint-|“an atmosphere of. politic vat 
‘eqpeesgi| intellectual freedom” Hee of Mele 
} indicative sm, as defined by - the} fore 
Negro and|NAACP. national convention of 

; | Siciness clear aad aes 


Preston: Code with adequate en- 


res forcement provisions; a series of| 


sort: be ST IGE: 11.8 WIG 2 tee want} 
cern Te Se epi 2a all % it 


: 


ee ee 


its strategy ‘ 


tral legislative objective of all la-| 


rin cose eeeeer cate. 
er ee 


eves ee 


cae **s,e¢e +4 eee 


_ SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
and Fereign) 
a = THE WORKER 9 cudhishbonbehsaine sucess 


eee CPR GaPeereseees es "ee Gere 


Toate we eee eet eee ie ae. 


TOUGH 


TALK OR PEACE TALK? 
A HEADLINE in Hearst’s ‘Daily 
big ger press gr oer of: 


terms-at sessions in Miami, Fla. The agreement, which may prove of tremendous historic} 


Mirror sums bie ‘the. 
‘Soviet events 


HH TALK 


That was supposedly based on Soviet foreign min- 
Te Molotov’s extensive review of foreign affairs, But let's 
ee. Why <lidn't the press take the following from Molo- 


on? speech as their text: 


“What can one say of the relations between the So- 
viet Union and the United States? 
“These relations leave dition to wish: for beter ones: 


Is such’ an 


improvement possible between the USSR and » 


the U. S.? Quite possible. For this, however, it is 


that not only. thé government of the Soviet Union but A 


the government of the U. S. strive for this.” 
But what pleasure would the press get out of a head- 


line. which read: 


SOVIET OPENS 


NEW REGIME WITH . 
PLEA FOR BETTER... 
U._ S.-SOVIET RELATIONS - 


Understandably the press and everybody. elke in the 
world stood up and took notice when Molotov said that. the 
Soviet. government is ahead_of the U.S. in H-bomb pro- 
Section Molotov followed that up by saying. 

“We propose to the United States to compete not in 
the manufacture of atomic weapons but in the utilization 


of atomic énergy. for peaceful 
Again and a 


mentators talk about a new 


the “exper 


purpeses,” 
rts” and dollar a word com- 


“tough” Soviet policy. But 
what was Molotov being “tough” Sects 


He was being tough about the threats that have been 
made for many long years about how the U, S. has the A- 
bombs .and the H-bombs needed to level Moscow and all 


other Soviet cities. Why? 


Molotov: made it <ul that whoever takes to the ‘H- 
bomb will perish by. the H -bomb, And even Gen. Douglas 
of that terrible truth in his 


MacArthur ca 


recent 


ught a glimpse 


speech. The A and H-! ombs.must be banned under 


a system of international inspection and. control. This the 


Soviets have proposed. -— 
Molotov was also being “ 


issues which have led to recent 
sions. One is the move to. rearm western Germany. The 


% about the two major 


‘of world ten- 


other is- occupation of Formosa:and other .Chinese halands: 


by U. S. armed forces in violation of the Cairo agreement 
But is the arming of a new Wehrmacht headed by the 


Nazi general staff a policy. worth defending? America’s - 


sons in two generations were maimed. apd killed by Ger- 
man militarism. And is-Chiang Kai-shek’s residence in For- 
mosa wirth a single American life? 

Clearly and unequivocally. the new Soviet government 
has said it is ready to sit down with us and settle all out- | 


standing questions. 


Americans will prefer the. conference table to H- 


bomb devastation. - 


program of providing a a 
while giving away to the 


‘PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S. m 
construction is in line with the rest of the a 
jal needs with'an eye-dropper 


e. on school 


ation’s 


by the truckload. 

Sen. Lister Hill, haa of the Senate Committee — 
on Education and Labor, properly described the Pres- 
idént'’s proposal as an “offer of interminable delay on the 
one hand. or a meagre dole on the other.” 

Basically, the. President's. plan is. not for substantial 
grants to states te build the a needed schools, but an 
offer to purchase borids, at ‘an interest; if no private pur- 
chasers are willing to take the local bonds. “The states 


would owe to the federal government. - 
Sen. Lister. Hill’s bill, on the-other, backed by saith 


~ calls for ‘an~outright- grant of a half billion a year to the ~ 


states for two years, for emergency school construction. 
All labor. and other organizations | concerned with the 
growing ‘deficit of class rooms and shortage of school 


teachers should 
~ Regardless, _ 


+" 


t actively behind the Hill bill. 

she wever, of what form federal school 
ry} construction aid takes, none of it should 
Hy| defy and evade the Supreme 

t the| gation. i ss amr This: | 
that} is al Bie. more in place the rulir 


go-to states that 


Court's ban on school segre- 


~ 
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a PHILADELPHIA. —District 1. United Electrical Washes: Independent, is circulat-|: © ALTOONA. stain Aatii City Council and Blair a 
-ing petitions addressed to Mayor Joseph Clark, urging him to get the federal authorities to; Board of County Commissioners moved oe in the unemployment 


: h d tio Local 2017, CIG. United, Railw 
fag po a i eerution sca food: stocks to the unemployed and needy of our city. ee Aeaggee Ai aig Ligeia Dirt Woakers Unibe, de mere 
u unemploymen : 


bringing loss of incomé and in- question of fiaancded responsibil- | many months, with hundreds of wa i ot tee vi hy adopted resolutions. presented by 

pate hardship to thousands of| ities and a ‘mechanism for the|thousands getting Ptse' dried thesanion to males govternient surplus food. available to the unem- 

‘ phians,” the petition em-| Operation. mitk, cheese and shortening. ploved throughout the ‘area, The Council and the Board undertook 

oe a a 8 ates oh Meagwhile some 250,000. men, bee: ye ake ages wpe et i] qemycigy for ces, the ry a. ars ae, 
ONS also asxs Alm omen and children in the city, as been tions. with. the state authorities invo on the basis laid down 

“call on Governor Leader and the naan back of -the distribution. Typical state and federal regulations. : 


General arg (a) to set up a = — ead gg is the situation in’ Lehigh County! 


yp works program -to provide ‘tine for | Where the AFL | the use of THE TWO BODIES declared they were “ready to assist the 
jobs at — & wages and (b) = tages tr ag ‘settle their dif. trucks and” pail the wages of the unentployed by. deferring collection of taxes owed by agers 
; = enact Ze aw as th ages” Coens: ata and handlers while the ~ | a to catty ep — on the books at no interest charge, providing 
um wage wi e state o supplied an number state es netessary changes in state laws (w are not 

| “The local Progressive Party re- 4 
MS an hour. minded. the ‘City Administration handlers whom they likewise paid. tte undér the present law. There is to be no seizure © of homes 


Copies of the petition may be Executive director of the county! unemployed for delinquent taxes. 
secured from District I, UE, 2240 wl oe oe a = distribution. system — Wallace C.|’ Another resolution passed affirmed the renitinets of each 
N., Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. pe th Be should take precedence Worth—publicly. thanked them for} body to: support’ the: tinea ef labor “ Psicenn. assistance for the 


their cooperation. This, he said,j tnéemployed and their willingness rate ation the state 


ABOUT. THE “MIDDLE of last oT Phil — human suffering | ide possible the ‘distribution im}. and federal govetnments to shat ead end. if pew ris neeessary, 


, whose jobless- : 
that plan for dstrbtion of su Sa dea Ai el Rentals ta “det: be [Oe day to 5,500 needy citizens of} they are ‘pledged: ‘to. use their influence in “such laws 


the follotster: 3.6 tons of cheese,| as are necessary.” in extending unemploymertt a pension- benefits 


plus food. had. been agreed let eran Of Weir ‘own, TERY |e 9 tons af ried, mitk, 3.6 tons of|. at state and federal levels, and in securing necessary changes in 


to start: pie. Sikes of ihe yes e rartelaeed » its “state director de- butter and 4.5 tons of shortening:} the state publi¢e assistance laws. 
became bogged own, ever, : 


According to the “ éstimate . of} * 

controversies to whether the” : . ey : sige ni ; COUNCH , k ) 

County Gokatsesioners or ‘the| .A SURPLUS food distribution |Progressive . Party officials | there} idiecomana that the federal ot Soe te up 2 Son wen 
City’s ba riper’ of egw | Wal sea a eng operating in M were about ,000 persons r 48 program in the Altoona area. 

f : | iob -an legheny mty for over a year and | coun receiving surplus _ ood | 

are §$ 1 handle aah J eles cit: we daetstationd ‘hsiaitins ail act Nevember. The skiiia ix Blame is laid on the. Pennsylvania Railread in another resolution 


- disagreements th for the serieus-unemployment here. The railroad yards the most 
state authorities hinging on the ithe state, except Philadelphia, a probably nearer 2 million now. extensive on the system, as Altoona is a main point for tendibivine 


— , 2g ~}j of freight traffic, repair of equipment, etc. 
oe : A : The railroad is called on to cooperate in carrying out the res- 


olutions. The union demand3-it recall its theusands of furloughed 

| workers back to their jobs “by stepping up to normal the com- 

- pany’s normal maintenance program and by keeping its equipment 

1 5 in first class condition.” 
: me that I should not be interested 
» sin the setur of any of my books Bosses and Labor 

PITTSBURGH: — -How a 15- Pleas -of County an or-|removal of our ee beled inferring thereby that they could|/Dopn’¢ Mix, AFL Decides 
ear-old. girl became. the victim . of|der, was Alpi 12 on Jan, 25 25, |and groceries: By 6 p.m. that ‘eve-|be used against the Center and aap Lab d 

y 1955, by Judge Henry. Ellenbogen. ning we were out of the building. |directly suggesting that if I really ng ck RR ge Se 
McCarthyite terror is ‘explained “4 Céntained within the of| Thus between the issuance of the | wanted them they could be further| Chamber of Commerce policies 
etter DM he il, this order was my, eviction judge’s order at 3:30 P se and|used against me by the Immigra- don't mix, according to Mary 
newspapers. by Allan he art had occupied and|6 p.m. we were summarily thrown tion Bureau in proceedings néw in} Moody, ‘Hazleton delegate to. the 
| MeNeill,;2 former union. of from ises. _ Several at-|off the property. process. The purpose of blackmail-| Conference of Eastern Pennsyl- 


, Sanizer, 18 fighting deportation | is swith | Our furniture and personal/ing me. was evident and was re- vania Central Labor Unions, AFL, | ~ 


proceedings stemming from the 
infamous , Walter - ee Se law. 
At present, .he is‘ secrétary of The 


Committee to: End: Sedition Laws. | 


. 
FOR NINE MONTHS I had 


= been’ resident rentor of an apart- 


ment on the third floor of the Jew- 
ish Gultural. Center building at 
6328 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. 17,) 
Pa, . My rent . there was $40 a 
- month. I ‘was not employed by 
anybody belonging” stthes to 
Center~ itself 


simply living. there.. ) 
- Asa ‘result of the dings 
a. the Jewish ‘Cultural: Asso- 


orto any organiza- 
tion which ‘may have used-it. I was 


vs 


15-year-old. daughter! arrive 

fom school poole : | 

om entering uilding. 
<< a raed icp cea torney. ... ) 

er OF court. ; 

to wait around outside in 20-degree It has to be noted that Mr: Sher 


cold, sleet and -snow until finally) of the trustee appointed by. the 


allowed in Court, investigated the ron 
apartment.- He came up w our 


the appoin 


. Milton Harris, 
trustee of the court. 


WHEN I REACHED the! prem-| st 
ee yo are ve me that to Sacks and other scsiaietat In the 
we ‘were to remove ourselves forth- 
with. After some discussion, in| left hysterical and weeping by the 
which I protested such a summary whole callous geese: 
eviction as ‘inhuman and callous, 
Mn. Harris. -agreed | to pee the’ HE LATER SUGGESTED to 


When my/dishes, cooking utensils, books; 
, lectrical centr rei bedding, ‘Ta- 


snted | dios and sundry 
in the 


man, with or without the authority 


15-year-old girl was e dldéne; 


entire process this young girl “was 


‘choke were. 
seized by the trustee and his at- 


stated that he would touch noth- 
, then proceeded to help himself 


jected as bluntly as jis possible. 

} Since my rent-.was paid up until 
jJan. 31, 1955, and I produced 
receipts to prove this fact, and a 
minimum 30-day notice is a rental 
rule, be entire proceeding was 
fhigh-handed in the extreme, a vio- 
lation of the old English law tenet} 
that “a man’s home is his castle,” 
a violation of ‘all Constitutional’ 
tights of search and seizure with- 
he (cleat ‘that any American or Ameri- 
¢an-resident is in grave danger of 
losing every. right that is guar- 
anteed under our Constitution: 


a = ee 


out a search warrant, It is quite} this 


in explaining why the Hazleton 
| Central Labor Union had ~ with- 
drawn its delegates to the Local | 
Chamber of Commerce meetings. 


“Labor and the Chamber were 
invariably diametrically opposed. to 
each other on nationat ond. state. 
legislative issues,” she declared. 


The move on Labor’s part nad 
sme based on the hope of some 
union leaders that cooperation be- 
tween the two groups would: more 
readily secure new industries for 
area... However, 
Mrs... Meody: said, the Chamber's 
‘policies were “frequently OF an> 
anti-laber nature.” For this rea-, 
‘son the CLU withdrew its. dele- . 
| gate. 


—— 


in the Court’ of Common!) 


— 


loses a Question’ for Philly C D. 


_. yseems- senseless to raise a ‘chicken people in, its. apparatus. convinced means of fast exit (planes,:etc.) or atomic warfare be taken out of the 
i-, wire fence in the Mion of stop- wed are doing their patriotic would be able - because of t ie nent of the war paniihoess, aad 
pin sarge | | resources to remain largely away put into the hands of the coer 

ntry, in Pang vs Hantoivex, all experts on the/from the danger points. When that happens, we wi have 
Donat city gov-|the ‘worst- bab Oct places during) potential effects of atomic bomb-| These “danger: points,” it is|truée defense. For the people will 
ernment. to. ae its “civilian de-| World War II, dropped its civilian;ing agree that the range of totaliclear, will be the great armament, |eome to the only logical conclu- 
Rp een was entitled “Mont-jdefense plans:as useless about two disaster from where such a bomb transportation ‘and manufacturing sion: ABOLISH *sTOMIC. WAR- | 
phe gS ees “pyears ago... This - precedent -hadjhits is very great and that for the centers in’ which. huge. masses of FARE. 
ion | weight in the ee decision.”|mass ofthe people involved there workers: are: concentrated. - - There is no other solution. 
b is no escape from béing blown to: It is: urgent that discission. f= 
- $0 -FAR> 0° coop! This pieces,‘ burned to death-or horribly, race to a baenehaees against ; 
should: convirice any* sane person |crippled for an — EE RAR EE A TR NU 
yeir|that civilian “defense plans” _ to | | es 
jised meet the menace.of atomic bomb{| LAST MONTH Col. Spc fe A. | cae 
‘itsiattacks are pipe-dreams, of benefit|Brewer, director of - 
lifted. only to war provocateurs and their jtions for the Federal Girisptons 
hj patrons—the corporations which eag  ae 8 at a 
eap|make their biggest: profits out sof |the e. Fhiladelp 
hejthe manufacture of the im sagen 3 
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| {can citizens-who still look on civil- . 
> it ingjian defense.as necessary and that 
it that pthere are not a , numbet -of of . 
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‘pith introduced for iy 
Raise in Jobless Pay 


PHILADELPHIA. — Declaring! 
that all unions are agreed the pres- 
ent $30 a week. maximum for 26 
weeks unemployment compensa- 
tion is “far’ too little,” District 1 


of the United Electrical Workers, 
independent, calls for a raise to a 


maximum of - $50 weekly for at]: 


least 40 weeks. ~ 


The union ‘also asks venssivel 
from the law .of the “GOP-inspir- 


od Gamick, Moder WHER icied. 


maximum. drops: automatically to 
$20 weekly n the unem “2 
ment fund drops to around 
000,000. The grave danger thai 
this minimum would be reached 
_ last December became a vital is- 
sue in the election ee, 
The -UE. is demanding 
tion .of the ruling by. o cial ais of 
. the fund that. women who have to 
stop working because of the. state 
of their pregnancy are not entitled 
to. unemployment compensation 
for ‘such time away from their 
pe 
* 


“AS REGARDS. TAXATION, it 
maintains’ that “Revenue can be 
secured by tightening up and in- 


orodiine taxes on those best able 
to pay, such as wealthy individuals, 
on corporation profits, dividends, 
etc,” A graduated state income 
tax would, it contends, “be one of 
the fairest means of raising money 
—provided it bears most heavily 
on those in the higher: brackets.” 


All city wage tax ordinances 
should likewise be repealed and 
excise taxes on “articles in com- 
mon: use, such | as tobacco, gaso- 


line, . beer, etc.;". should be reduc-|é 


* 


State to use its powers to “prevent 
‘runaway shops’ from leaving.” One} 
way to accomplish this would be|/S*4@™ 
to require “substantial severance 
pay to every worker’ threatened 
with a runaway shop. Employers 
would think twice -before runnirig 
away to a low-wage area if it was 


going to cost them ‘a ble 
amount of ‘severance pay efore 
they left.” , 

UE wants a state minimum|sem 
wage law of $1.25 an hour, “with 


broad coverage and no discrimina- 


THE: DISTRICT UE. wants shal. 


ing det ge > 


“PENN SYLVAN 1A.” eacinlian 
to the UE, “ranks low in labor leg-| 
‘lislation and civil rights.” To rem- 
edy this situation it supports a 
State FEPC Act, to include a ban} 
on discrimination against women; 
a State Labor Relations.Act “mod- 
elled on the old Wagner Act.” 


‘Governor Leader. and the State 
Assembly are.urged to call for re- 
peal of the 'Taft-Hartley and the 
“union + busting” Brownell - Butler 
Acts, 

“Our schools. are abun catled: 
inadéquate,: and *many “are unsafe 
and. unhéalthy,”there should be ‘a 


“greatl ded . state-aid 

ak ted idioels. heckating ‘ee: 
scale . construction and om Be sal- 
pen for’ 


ie ow-cost, public z spe 

wi iscriminations a t appi- 

cants or ‘tenants’ forbiden. 
“These,” the statement eimpha- 


sizes, “are only the main issues 
mre, Se our people as the State As- 


SOLVED ‘ONLY IF WE PRESS 
HARD FOR THEIR — SOLU- 


TIONT’ 


nothing to-offer. - 


By JAMES: DOLSEN” 


delphia dailies. 


The reference is to the layoff 
Jan. 31. of 800 veteran min : 
placed by the complete mechaniza- 
tion of three’ big -mines of the 
‘Jones & Lauahier Steel Corp. in 
the California (Pa) area—Vesta No. 

I and 2, and Shannopin mine.} 


The resolution, ‘sponsored by 


Republican, called on’ the (J & I) 
corporation and the United Mine 
Workers to.arrange a “sliare the 
work” schedule of short mere in 
order to keep everybody wo 
The only. dissent came from 
at J. Kessler, Lancaster County}. 

publican, who contended - that 
a was no solution and “would 
only make more people vata te 


Kessler: himself, however, 


“The reward for an industrious 
life,” -protested. Senator. Wm. L. 
Lane, West Brownsville . Demo- 
crat, “should not be ‘over the hill 
to the poorhouse’.” .He said that 
the miners discharged were not 
over 45 years of age but already 


{ineligible for other employment 


because of advanced » 2 We 


expanded state financ-| 


to work.. They will be) 


Dr. Herbert Aptheker will 
‘speak on “Which Way.to Full 
Equality? — Marxism and the 
Negro People” Friday, Feb. 18, 


New be yi Club, 124 S. 12 


Ed 


PHILADELPHIA. 


*_ “A nasty unemployment situation” in western- Pennsyl- 
vania is admitted*in a resolution passed by’ both Houses ae 
the State Leigslature Feb. 2 but ignored be the three Phila- . 


must assure them, he warmed, 
“that within the next few months 
they will not be: selling apples on 
street corners.” 

“My district of Washington and 
Greene Counties is hard hit with 
thousands on shansidle who want 
to work but can't get a job.” Lane 


- 


| three Democratic members and one| urged i 


“TODAY IT. LOOKS. mighty 
black,” observed a reporter for 
one of thé Pittsburgh dailies, writ- 
ing of his impressions of the min- 
ing community shortly after. the 
mass layoffs took ‘place, right in 
the middle of winter. He noted 
thate“the full shock of the layoffs 
had not yet. fully been absorbed.” 


On Feb. 2 the 900 seat- audi- 
torium of the State’ Teachers Col- 
lege at California was nearly 
with miners and. their families who 
it coe ee ea 
hear what State 
merce John -P.~Robbin and other 


eer ore ek 


“To lick a situation. like this, 
he said, “you have to. throw i. 


tics out of the window. 


-Officials. of the steel company 


fjat the erage ny Ber as it “would 
1go all-out” in 
_j unemployment: prob 


to solve the 
a1 Be which it 
has’ created and that it. would 


: cee all. contributions - not. ex- 


ing $25,000 to get new plants. 
errs ‘Steel, Pi -Consoli- 


dated Coal, Hillman: and. Crucible 


ste) 


should join in this effort.” 
Yablonski, | UMW _ interna- 
tog executive board member, in- 
sisted. ‘He pointed out that over- 
18,000 miners have béen discharg- 
since’ 1950 in the four 
area. Only a week-before U.S. 
Steel had closed its National No. 


8 mine near ‘Cecil, rendering ever 


St. (See Ad on page 15). 


600 miners jobl 


Budd Workers 
y Pay 
Take Strike Vote 


‘PHILADELPHIA.—Some- 3,000 
production workers at the Red 
Lion plant of the Budd Co. walk- 
ed off their jobs at noon Jan. 21 to 
attend a specially called meeting 
of their union — the Budd Field 
Phat Employes Independent 
Union—tc vote on whether they)“ 
should strike against recent big! 


cuts in wages paid in the auto-| 
mobile chawad. and railway car di-} 


visions. In a tumultuous two-hour 
session a motion. to strike was re- 
jected, 1278 against to 1012 for. 


hea it 2 thet dae 
dew: ch shal 


retains abee union,| 
» Says the company rf the no. tight -un- 
, —— the contract: to reduce* wage 


beth na Nahar g Boe £1 


nie 1957, but ‘contains a 


= ever, until this May. Talks hae) 


5 


r ila, Pr 


PHILADELPHIA.—A poll of its 
‘members by the World ‘Affairs 
Council: of Philadelphia shows an 
overwhelming rejection of the‘ Ad- 
ministration’s war policy toward 
People’s China. 


The officers of the council ‘are 
connected with to 
here. Howard Petersen, its| 
president, is président of the Fidel- 
ity-Philade}y ia Trust Co., one of 
the city’s banks. He is also 


i! 


‘velopment, a grou 


business circles|" 


International Economic Policy of 
the Committee ‘for. Economic De- 


ing of .some -of 
the most raw sg nanciers and 


industrialists in py rng 
* 
MRS. : ALBERT M. GREEN- 
FIELD, one of the vice presidents, 
is wife of one of the. biggest real 


estate operators in the country:| 


Many local -businessmen, directors 
of. banks and leading agree si 


chairman of e sub-committee on 


| 


réedominantly middleclass mem- 
ership. 

The Council’s February bulletin 
just out reported that the first-113 
answers to a January question. 
naire were as follows: 


1. Do you believe that the U. S.| 


shoud attempt to “liberate” the: 
countries behind the Iron Curtain?) 
18 yes, 92 no, 3 undecided. 

2. Do ‘you believe the U.S. 
should give Chiang Kai-shek mil 


th aia Chat 5 yen, 07 


of China? 5 yes, 107! 


ejects GOP China P. 


no, 1 undecided. 

3. Do you think the U-S. should 
blockade Red China to force the 
release of our captured flyers? 10 
xes. 99 no, 4 “don't know.” 

4, Do you believe ‘that “peace- 
ful -co-existence” with the USSR - 

is possible? 78 yes, 12 no, 23 un- 
decidedé. 


5. Do you agree with the Presi- 
dent that we should seek every 
‘honorable means available to us 
eet ser ee. : 


ney T 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a, two- 
day Freedom of the Press’ con- 
fab ‘held over last ‘weekend, at 


people, are among. the Council's’ thé 


Bukier Hall on North 32nd St., 


Reentered ai second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, 
¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


office at New York, N. 
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lobady’s: a Stranger 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
LIFE i is stranger than fics 
tion, the old bromide has it, 
and life on the highway. is 
-often-at its strangest. I can- 


_ pot help passing this little . 


¢ 
“taje-on to It has, I think, 
vs Pie a cares ora. but even if 


ing in Eugene, 
Ore., and I had 


The Eugene ™ . 
folk were to take me on 
to Portland the next day. In 
my haste, I. had neglected to 
take the address of my Portland 
meeting. 

‘Thad & meeting but I did not 
know where. 

Contemplating my best course 
of action I- wandered through 
the lobby of the small Medford 
hotel. Finses, on the TV screen 
were. busy, talking, singing, 
dancing, but nobody was watch- 
ing. 1 was about to walk. on 
when a Negro artist appeared 
on the screen-and began to sing 
Eili; Eili, the ancient: Hebrew 
chant... peep 
SHE HAD a magnificent voice 
>that caught the tragedy. of the 
_- ld song magnificently. I stood 

~ jistening, alone. A couple dozen 
ns, or drummers, milled 


- Oregonia 
rt, none to hear 
ne-eyed, balling young 


save a bl 

: He stood listening intently, ’ 
too, and when. the son ie" 
done. I remarked that 


ally.” 


fora glass-.of 
what » folk were. talking 
“and to talk with them. As I sat 


This: time:I was surprised 
‘for ‘there .wasnothing about his 


looks that conformed to the pre- 
vaient-concept of a Jew's ap- 
pearance. He said he was 

on the East Side, had come away 


* some years back. And he passed 


on, a salesmati, I supposed, en- 


‘ route. é 


Later I ge into the bar 
eér,-and to hear 


about 


the same balding young man 
came in, extended his hand, in- 
troduced himself, and asked if 


T minded. if he sat down beside 
me. 


“Not at all,” I ‘poled giving © 


him my name, We had a glass 
of beer and listened to the talk 
about us: a popular item of dis- 
cussion, life in the East versus 
life in the West. 


It runs this way: the man 
from the West will say he was 
an Easterner until -the war 
brought. him, as a GI, to the 
coast. He fell in love with the 
place, determined = to return 
when the war ended and he 
did, Brought his’ bride out and 
life out here is beyond anything 
you can imagine in the East. 
My . new-found _ acquaintance 
joined: heartily in the talk. . , 

* 

HE'D NEVER been west ope 
1943: when he got off shi 
Portland, stayed a while an “a 
termined to return. He had said 
0 ot off ship, I mused; that 

t mean he was in the Na- 
tional Maritime: Union,’ unless, 


of course, he was-a passenger. i? 


asked him and he replied brisk- 


ly, of course he worked, an. able- 3 


bodied seaman. “Since you're a 


Dtsch - Page 11) 
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eee Clark spent ioe years in the Soviet Union as this paper's a ee 


1950-1953.) 
By JOSEPH CLARK 


é 


WORLD-WIDE attention has been .focussed on last. week’s developments in the 


Soviet Union. Events fraught with 


1. The: resi 


Malenko vy as Premier. 
to succeed him. 


eat im portance for the future of- world peace un- 
folded at the Tuesday and Wednesday sessions of the Supreme Soviet, including: 

ignation of Georgi. 
2. Election of ‘Nicolai Bulganin 


3. Election of Marshal Zhukov to succeed Bulganin as. Minister. of. Defense. 
4. Election of Malenkov as a deputy premier of the Soviet government and as min- 


ister of Electrical Energy. 


5. A report on foreign policy by Minister of Forei 
ing for improved:relations between the United States an 
6. Announcement by Bulganin of a new Five-Year: Plan which emphasizes heavy 
industry and agricultural development as a means of improving the livelihood of Soviet 


eer 


It's hard to recall an ‘event 


which has caised more. specula- 
tion than this. It ranged from 


-gadio commentator Quincy 


Howe's interpretation on a Tues- 
day evéning broadcast that Ma- 
lénkov didn’t look like a leader, 
to Secretary of Defense Wilson's 
statement about this being an- 
other “ripple.” What are the 
facts in these momentous events? 


1. Why did Malenkoy resign? 
Malenkov told the Supreme 
Soviet he was resigning because 
of “the need to have at the post 
of the chairman of the Council 
- Meccinabeir another comrade 
ter experience in state 

rat snide assumed _re- 
sponsibity for- shortcomings. in 
iculture. “I see particularly 


clearly,” Malenkoy _— declared, 


“my guilt and ee for 


ME: 
a 


7 


 . 
th a > . 


“All that harms labor is treason to America. No line 


can be drawn between these two. If any man tells you he 


loves America, yet he hates labor,-he is a liar. If a man 
tells you he trusts America, yet fears labor, he is a fool.” 
ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN. 
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Affairs, V. M. Molotov oo ee 


the Soviet” Union. 
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the unsatisfactory state of af- 


fairs which has arisen in agricul- 
ture.” He announced that he had 
been in charge of this’ tield 
during past years. (See text of 
Malenkov statement on Page 4, 

2. Does this mean M ov's 
resignation shows “internal 
trouble” in the USSR as Dulles 
and Eisenhower suggested? 

Shortly before ‘the whe e 
Soviet met results of-the il- 
ment of the economie plan for 
1954 were announced in Mos- 
cow. Industry not-only met its 
targets but went over them by 
3 percent, There was a marked 
increase of agricultural produc- 
tion too, with nearly 5,000,000 
more tons of grain sold on the 
market than the year before. 
Cotton, flax, linseed, potatoes, 
vegetables and other crops were 
all up from 1953. 

Most startling was the .suc- 


cess of. the campaign to culti- 


vate unsettled and virgin soil 
in the far-flung eastern areas ‘of 
the USSR. The plan called for 
plowing up 32. million-acres of 
Mer in soil.. Actually over 43 
ion acres were put to the 
prec 
3. Then why did Malenkov 
speak of the “unsatisfactory” 


state of agriculture? 
Because the Soviet leaders 


want- an even ter develo 
nee of agriculiucs l Segre 
der to .increase consumer 
et s. Th head of live- 
stock inc in 1954 the in- 
crease -in dairy cattle didn’t 
meet plans. urthermore. the 
Soviet leaders are self-critical 


(Continued on Page 4) 


c —~ 
Roy Campanelia 


Interviewed by Lester Rodney 


—See Page ll 
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By GEORGE } MORRIS 
“WE WILL go 


—_— 


“importance and signal a new ad- 
vance for labor, is subject to the 


ee ean boards and con-| 


_ ventions of the AFL and CIO and 
~ finally at. a‘ joint convention « ex- 
~ pected by the end of the year. The 
pact will bring about one big fed- 
eration of 15 million ‘members. 
The’ terms: were ironed out-in 
“two days. of sessions in Miami 
Beach. On ‘the principal point of 
ae. the CIO bowed to the 
representatives. The CiO 


demanded that as a condition of 
affiliation with the united labor 
body a union must adhere to re 
no-raiding now in operation 
between Soe oes and AFL. The} 


aay union to sign the pact. 
ke 
THE AGREEMENT preserves 
” of each union 


eed of 17 
-would be_increas- 
the 10 added com- 


to be 


, 


imeeting in Miami Beach, set the 


into 1956 with ¢ a united labor movement,” 


dent of the AFL predicted. following the signing of an agreement on. CIO-AFI merger} 
terms at sessions in Miami, Fla. The —- which wig prove of tremendous historie| » 


As the AFL ebook its strategy. ‘ 


| 


® Approval of the constitution 
by the CIO and AFL top bodies. 
© Approval by the ive| 
conventions of the CIO AFL. 
® Approval at a joint conven- 
The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, 


elimination of Section 14-B of the 
Taft-Hartley Law — the federal 
green light to state ‘right-to-scab”| 
aws—as labor's top legislative ob- 
jective in the 84th Congress. — 
Declaring the AFL is “deter- 
mined” in its drive to “revise” the 
law “with special emphasis on the 
need for. immediate ‘of Sec- 


tion 14 (B),” : 
“This provision has opened the} 


beswrlener erg tinge Sra kgdb 


bus t security 
rior gears tee & reads piece- 


‘March te 4,000,000, conaideesly 
‘Council estimated that national 


‘ aX ; , ves Se ¢ 
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Paid. 
Sioa. Loe, oa 


George Meany, presi-| 


in the southern pene city, 
E. S. Dillon, chairman of or- 
ganization. and president of the 
Old Dominion Box Co., announced |’ 
in Washington the formation of 
the “National Right to Work Com- 
mittee,” a big business fascist front} 
for the spread of the “right-to- 
scab” lend beyond the 17. states 
that already have them. Former 
Rep: Fred Hartley co-author of 
the Taft:Hartley Law, announced 
himself as president of the new 
outfit. 


A FIGHT on the “right-to-scab” 
laws is rapidly becoming the cen- 
tral legislative objective of all la- 
bor, with the CIO, the United 
Mine Workers and most major 
unions also. focusing main atten- 
tion on the menace. In several 
states menaced by “right-to-scab 
bills, such as Missouri and Mary- 
land, joint labor bodies have been 
formed to eens them. 


THE AFL Cou NCIL. issued 
‘statements on several other major 
quéstions: 

® The Council warned that the: 
‘Eisenhower Administration's big 
business policy will drive up un- 
employment this month or by 


above the peak of 1954. The 


production would have to rise to 
annual level of $390 billion this 


‘year if unemployment is to be}: 


eased.’ The AFL's warnin 


meal legislative attacks in Ass va- 
rious states.” 


(Contioned on Page 1 


By . ABNER W. BERRY 


‘THEY HAD COME to Washington: to accept a challenge, Their themé was “Youth 
And they saw things straight. When a0" 
sembling on the suburban campus of American University « on Thursday, the 


hovered around 10: d egrees and a; — 
$0-mile-an-hour wind x pierced to} .~ 


and the Challenge of Integration.” 


the- skin. 
But a quorum was 
: Clendenen Hall auditorium for 
opening. ge It was a tame 
with leaders reviewing 
recent events which pointed to 
the eventual victory over segrega- 
tion and second-class citizenship. 
was polite, no rah 


"present in 


jnot reconcile ourselves to. gradual- 


_ 


WASHINGTON 


began as-} 


“We . .. cannot accept the 
brief submitted by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell,” they resolved, | 
“which would ‘leave implementa-|_ 
tion of desegregation. in: 
‘school education -up -to _in-| 
dividual: state. We. insist upon’ im- 


mediate action on in 
in all daies ef the clan aoe tea 
ism in any form.” 


thé need for legislation agains: job 
discrimination, - ‘hous- 


| mentators talk a 


ermometer | . 


es fs ee 
IN THIS spirit they dealt- bean 
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TALK OR PEACE TALK? ) 
a” ACBADLINE 1 in Hearst's Daily Mirror sums up the 
siness press — tation of Soviet events: 
4 OPENS 
- REGIME 
WITH H-BOMB 
. TOUGH TALK 
That -was’ su based..on. Soviet. foreign _min- 
ister Molotov’s extensive review of foreign affairs. But-let's 
see. Why didn't the press take the following from Molo- 
tov'’s speech as their text: : ; 
“What can one say of the relations between the So- 
viet Union and the United States? eS 
4 “These relations leave room to wish for better ones. 
Is such an improvement possible between the USSR and 
the U. S.? Quite possible. For this, however, it is necessary — 
that not only the government of the Soviet Union Wut also 
te eee the. U. 5, See fey Oe.” ie 
But what pleasure would the press get out of a head- 


line which read: 
SOVIET OPENS 
NEW REGIME WITH 
PLEA FOR BETTER 
U. S..SOVIET RELATIONS 


free es Pe the press and everybody else in the 
world stood up and took notice when Molotov said that the _ 
Soviet government is ahead of the U, S. in H-bomb pro- 
duction. Molotov followed that up by saying. 

“We propose te thin, Viale Iindee-Sy-ceteaate net Sn 
the manufacture of atomic weapons but in the utilization 


of atomic energy. for peaceful purposes.” 
Again and again, the “experts” and dollar a word com- 


ut a new “tou Soviet But 
what was Molotov being “tough . 2 pss 
 ~He was being tough pote g the threats that have been 
made for many long years about how the U- S. has the A- 
bombs and the H-bombs needed to level Moscow and all 
other Soviet: cities. Why? .. | 

Molotev made it deat that whoever takes. to the H- 
bomb will perish by the’ H-bomb. And even Gen. Douglas. 
- MacArthur caught a glimpse, of that terrible truth in his 
recent speech: The A and ep Ee must be banned under 
a system of international inspection and control. This ‘the. 
Soviets have proposed.» . 

Molotov was also being “tou * about the two major 
issues which have led to recent sharpening of world ten- 
sions. One. is the move to rearm. western Germany. The 
other. is occupation of Formosa and other Chinese islands 
by U.S. armed forces ‘in violation of the Cairo agreement. . 

But is the arming of a new Wehrmacht headed by the 
Nazi general staff a policy worth defending? America’s 
sons in two. generations were maimed and killed by Ger- 
man militarism. And is Chiang -Kai-shek’'s residence i in For- 
mosa Wirth a single-Amierican life? 

_ Clearly and unequivocally the new Soviet government 
has said it is ready to sit down with us and settle all out- 


standing questions. 
Americans will prefer the conference table to H- 


bomb devastation. 
TRICKLE- DOWN FOR SCHOOLS 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S e on shail? 
construction is in line with the rest Smanage on schol 
of providing for social needs with an eye-dropper 
giving away to the tich by the truckload. 
“Sen, Lister. Hill; chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, properly described the Pres- 
ident’s proposal as an “offer of interminable delay on the © 
one hand or a meag gre dole on the other.” 

_ Basically, the President’ s plan is not for substantial . 
| grants to states to build the much needed schools, but an 
offer to purchase bonds, at-an interest, if no private pur- 
‘chasers are willing to take the local bonds. The states 
would owe to the federal government. : 
~ Sen. Lister Hill's bill,.on the other, hackédd by: Inher. 
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-_ ex Assemblyman Joseph F. Car- 
lino handled the hearing~it was 


(Sask Gitte Media tn- tha, tate and’ 


‘te, the leader of the landlord dem- 


New York State... Tie hearing re- 
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awe members of the state. 
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THE LANDLORD ORGY that occurred at the saitllie $e rent hearings here last week 
Republican ai ace ie program on rent control and housing.| .¢ 


séfhabte the real nature of the 


in. every way — from the abuse and insu 


“more than 500 
to the abject man- 
in which GOP Majority Lead- 


by . the 


Selendis of the highest 


the GOP: High Command. | 
‘Last Wednesday's spectacle was 
worked up by esuiblicens led by 
Carlino, «chairman of the Tempo- 
State Commission. on Rents 
Rental’ Conditions, and the 
n_ Fair Rent Commit- 


. Cc 
rty owners 


: nbly chamber and 
tok over the hearing i docs not 


follow that they have won—or even. 
rent control _in 


flected other features attesting to 


the powerful people’s demand for 
stronger controls and more strin- 


— ‘state action 


ement at the rent hearing 
bot that tatement Last week there 
1% CIO: speakers vigorously ' 


away for more and 


1 Meredith as Ernie Pyle. Very 
a Subject: 


: jnesota (2) 3 


nda som rent-, b 
lum-own- 


CIO. presidents. and __secretary- 
“treasurers from Buffalo, Rochester, 


Syracuse, . Niagara County, Troy, | - 
Westchester, Schenectady, Upper 
. Hudson, Utica and New York City 
_ were en | 
oe 
THE AFL, too, 


up for 


Not. only. ond! Harold . Hanover, 


ile Now! 


te 


hurled at 


~ ALBANY. ¢ 


supportes of rent controll 5 


state secretary-treasurer, deliver a 
brief but strong demand for con- 


tinued controls, but the New York|with $7.77 a month increases, was] ers have strained themselves, just 


Hotel Trades Council and the New 


1¥ork City Central Trades and La- 


bor Council, submitted lengthy re- 
ports blasting away at the pro- 
‘!posed weakening of controls. 


The AFL Hotel presentation by 


eA Fed Rubin, president, and James 


O'Hara, secretary; made‘ clear 
that. any elimination of controls or 
any continuation of loopholes 
which give landlords further in- 
creases would be fought as a wage- 
cut, 


said that “under existing 


Pw’ rents have increased phe- 


nomenally” and that the more than} 


100,000 “voluntary two - year 
leases” in New York City last year 


a serious blow to “hotel workers | 
whose © average weekly” wage is 
low.” 
THE HOTEL UNION ‘provided 
the Rent Commission with specific 
roof of workers’ experences ‘with 
dlords and the Republican mem- 
bers did not.dare i the facts. 
John J. DeLuryy -for| 
the AFL Central. Trades La- 
bor. Council, said that , eeniaina 
to State Rent Administrator Char- 
les Abrams last Jan. 6, decontrol 
of one-and-two-family houses had 
resulted in a 66 2/3 percent rent 
increase. 


Polen ‘Ackion ants the Third 


arty Question” at the Jefferson 
School of Social ip ce on Sun- 


Pca. eb. ‘20, cag 
“A. Call” for a Slaten: 


vence to | “a national‘ in- 


dependent political party on the 


to provide their families with ' the 
minimum necessities of life,” -De- 
‘Lury said. “The removal of rent! 
i will A-bomb the already 
inadequate standards of living. ie 
these people.” 
“He said -that.an average $30.2 
| mogth: rental boost under decon- 
trol,. as upstate studies have indi- 
cated, “means.a wage cuit to oor 
‘wage earner of 18 cents an hour 

| * 
: IN THE MEANTIME. Demo- 
crats, although compromising on 
|some important aspects of rent 


“With tent control, wage earn 


cont are pledged to fight to 


TV ~ 
SATURDAY, FEB. 12 
Movie: Emperor's Nightingale— 
Czech animated fairy-tale (2) 7:30 
“gn Fine for young and old. 


‘College Press Conference (7) | 


ay 30 

Big Top—circus. (2) Noon 

Lone Ranger— anniversary 
program (2) 1 p.m. 

Movie: GI i (7) 1. Burgess 
Good 
Youth Takes Stand (2). 2:30. 
tion. 

College Basketball: Ilinois-Min- 


Pro. Basketball (2) 3 


Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 
Movie: Deadly Gases (7) 6. Anti- 


Nazi film of 1941 


_. Jackie Gleason (2). 8 
- Academy Awards ‘Nominations 
Pi Basketball:. Knicks . 
Wayne (1I)9 ete 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 1 
Movie: . Sherlock Holmes Faces 


Fort 


Death—Rathbone & Bruce (2) 11:15 


Move: Rain with oe Craw- 
ford, Walter Huston (7) 11:30 
Movie: -Power Dive (2) 12:30. 
Fair. Aviation melodrama 


TV 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera « Three-— education - (2) 
11:30 

NY. Times Youth. Forum {5) 
Noon 

Spanish Kiddie Show (13) Noon 

Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 

Movie: Fame Is the Spur (5) 
1:30. (British) Excellent 


] 
Movie: Tapper . Returns (9) 2. 


Amusing 1941 comedy 

Face the Nation-—Cross country 
discussion (2) 2:30 

Youth. Wants to Know (4). 2:30 


Now And then-Dr. Frank Baxter 


on literature (2) 8 


Johns Hopkins Science Review 


—|{5) 3 


Adventure—Museum of Natural 


History (2) 3:30 


The Search—Postponing Old Age 


(2) 4:30 
yore Paarde (4) 4:30 


:30, 7:30 & 10. Good Western 


‘]Tarn of ‘the Screw.’ 
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a) 


sen (11) 6 


gee Are There (ay 4 6:90, “Tragic 
Hour of Dr. Semmelweiss (2) 6:30 


. You Asked For It (7) 7 
Private Secretary 
(2) 7:30. 


[7 


leak Mary Todd (2) 9 


| Symphonies for Youth WOR 
30 


4+. Movie: Four Faces West (9) “ 
14:30, 7:30 & 10. Good Western 


jand, Piano WQXA 9:30-10—Can- 


Movie: Four Faces West (9) 
Omnibus (2). 5. Henry James’ : 


~Ann Sothern 


Mister Mister Peepers Wally Cox: (4) * 
a 
Guild 
rt Caos: Bellin’ La md 


Play: : Love Is Eternal~Abe te 


-Horizons—medical documentary 
(7)9:15 

Stage’ 7—The Legacy (2) 9:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30. 

| Loretta Young Show (4) 10 


SATURDAY, FEB. 12 


Young People’s Concert WQKR 
II to 12 


Met Opeta—Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vamni WABC 2. | 
Abraham Linceln Day Program 
—Lonesome Train with Earl Robin- 
son, narrater, WHL1 2. 

American Negro Artists, WNYC 
2:30 to 5- 

Hands Across the Sea—William 
Grant Still's ‘From A Last Con- 
tinent, WNYC 6-6:45 } 

| Bratima S ymphony No. 3 in F & 
‘Copland's Lieale Portrait; WQOXR 
8 to 9 

Stravinsky’ s Sacre du Printemps 
WRCA. 8:30—Los Angeles Phil- 


harmonic 
Schubert's Fantasia for Violin 


‘tata 


cago Theatre Off the’ Air 
RADIO 
SUNDAY, FEB. 13 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 
Anthology Poetry series WRCA 


: 


, 


Symnpbonelte WCBS 2 - 
N. Y. Philharmonic—Myra Hess, 
pianist WCBS 2:30 _ 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Boston, 
WMGM 2:30 
Canadian Symphony WOR 4 
Sienna Piano—story of m 
instrument WABC 6:30 
Jack Benny. WCBS 7 
| Heart Association : 
Jackie Gleason, Others WRCA 7 
America's Own Meeting ~Dese- 


theatres 
.| With Heart of the Matter ious 


Lonesome Train, WOR 10. Chi-| 


‘|Ave. and E. ‘Houston. ‘Opens: Tues- 
usical |day, Feb.: 15° 


ation WABC 8 - 
ca with McGarthy- wens 9 : 
of Sherlock Holmes} 


“Childhood of Maxim Gorky. (So- 
}viet classic), Club Cinema, - 
‘Sixth Ave: Fri.-Sat.-Sun. 8:30 and 
10 . 
Cinerama Holiday, Warner 
Hunters -of the Deep, Loew's 


I Calls (British), 


Beekman & Symphony 


extend the present rent law and 
plug gaping loopholes in the act 
which have given landlords sweep- 
ing increases... Minrrity~ leaders 
Assemblyman/ Eugene F. Banni- 
gan and Sen. Francis J. Mahoney 
have introduced-the control meas- 
ure. Republicans are expectéd to 
jsabmit their own landlord-inspired 


legislation next week to decontrol 


|vacant apartments, one-and two- 


family homes and possibly to allow 
local option in areas outside of 
New York City, 

The rent showdown is still 
ahead. and it will. take a major 
drive by tenants and labor to block 
the steadily mounting realty drive. 


Latest Data on 
Monepely Tread 


“Apologists. for Monopoly” is 
the title of the latest ccmenaaticnal 


Barefoot ' Contessa, Gramercy, 
Fri.-Sat only. Sun to Tues. at 85th’ 
St. Translux 


| Day at the Races (Marx Bres,) 
& Notorious (Hitchcock), -Beverl 
Tartufle (German revival), 55t 
St. . With Pabst's Secrets 
of the Soul (German) 

Chaplin's Limelight, 
Fri.-Sat. | 

Young Chopin (Polish) N. Y. His- 
torical Society, Central Park W at 
‘77 St. Free admission—Sat 2 p.m. 
Children -of Paradise (French), 
Apollo 42nd St.’ With Young and 
ithe Damned (Mexican) 


DRAMA 


Dectors Dilemma,. Phoenix 
The Troublemakers, President 
Theatre i 
. Wedding Breakfast, 48th St. 
Theatre 
Twelfth Night — Shakespeare, 
Jaris Hus Audit, 
Three Steps Forward, Ring 
‘Theatre, 28th St. 9th Ave, church: 
on SE. corner. Fri.-Sat. -Sun. 
Topical Theatre,- 77 -Fifth Ave. 
(15th | St.) Three one-act plays, Sat.- 
Sun. 8:30 
The Crucible by Arthur Miller, 
Hudson Community Players, 437 
W. 27 St. Fri-Sat. 
| Plain and Fancy, musical, Mark 
Hellinger 


Midtown. : 


| > Shaw's Misallianee, De Witt-Clin-| 


er but er this good 
people's welfare. ~- 
LRA deals with the recent wave 


expose =k 
‘Income “Revolution:~ 


RETURN OF HARTLEY 
hex Bead a Se (FP). — Former 
‘Fred .A. =F ata (R-N}), of 
Tak Hartley ill fame, is president 
of the newly formed: National 
Right-to-Work* Committee. Its aim 
has been characterized ‘as. the pro- 
motion of. right-to-scab legislation. . 


Classified Ads 


OFFICE WORKER WANTED 


‘OFFICE WORKER wanted. Apply Morning 
Freiheit, 35 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Ah Sa8ee Some ‘knowledge of Yiddish 


Parkway. Fri-Sat. 
Sholom Aleichem’s ‘Grass Is Al- 


ways Greener Maurice. 
Downtown. National Theatre, ond 


Wisteria Tiees, N, Y. City Cen- 
ter, 131 'W. 55 St. = 
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ton High School, 100 W. Mosholuy ~ 
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| : protests in Trenton: this 
week when he tried to justify the use.of U.S. troops against Formosa and China. He is 
Fred Van Deventer of Princeton, WABC commentator and “20: Questions” ‘panelist, who 


| ie Ee 2 eB : | = | deyoted his entire column in the} : ; 7 Be Mia, sae Pant et . 
—_— Tn heme 2 morning “Trentonian” to “an open|ter to the editor saying, “it is wrong. columnists -like Van Deventer, who 
: 7 Vw. —_ ‘lietter to’ Mrs. A. Wishart.” ed our i to es — Pa] be! forever: beating 9 — 
- fo a Mrs. Wishart had written a let-|defend and save a discredited, de-|and inciting to war. According to 

: 7 | .. [nad been run out of his own coun-|do no wrong. . ,.” 

try by his own people: . . .” “We should get out of Formosa, 
Formosa, she declared in the|TeCognize the real rulers of China 
jnow-famous letter,’ “belongs _ to 
send- 


, - : ss : e Ayn Ft t . “2% oo : se j ett - -4 > 4 ‘ 
eh . ; 
>»  TRENTON.—A 0 a storm of 


’ 


i, ee SERA Se eee er foe eae ere lives will. be lost . . . if we allow 
-. ENGLEWOOD.—Eleven of Jerseys most important civil rights groups have joined President Eisenaower to start a 
the suit of two mothers against the Englewood Board of Education for creating jimcrow 
schools by juggling district lines. They filed an amicus curiae brief with the State Board . sc 
) : chargit t that the : * r . | . Hi nate age ” a ‘eae ali . 
ml barge ane vickened. the civil| League of B'nai Brith. —_. Peter J. McGuire project, which is| wors of his people. . . . Realize, Mr. Van 
I ng Deventer, that your readers. are 
rights section of the state consti-| The Bergen County CIO Indus-| already 75 percent’ occupied. . : . Gk ehiidven! . .. Youe erticla was 
tution ‘by setting up school di ne Cae eee ey oes ar ae i - an insult to your readers” intel 
stricts st r in segrega suit, an these ganiza ee meres os he a Pre ee w , ee ; igence.” | 
schools. - ‘Essex County: The Urban League,| =~ ag , é how many) “Another letter, signed “Draft- 
The two mothers, Mrs. Mary the Joint Council for Civil Rights, ee a ove "2 a¢ 1 Bait, said if Ven Devetis wants 
Walker and:Mrs.. Susan: Anderson, |'he American Jews vomnaie é C He won wat. “then let him. enlist-and ask 
a po we Sacc h |Community » Relations Committee : see _ didate pring Pin iy (obs like 
when other x schools were closer to - the Jewish Commantty “0un 7 or a emis Deventer .. . avenge br 
home. The board's decision is al-|“":’ aad : up for Korea.-What business di 
ready past due. | CAMDEN. The NAACP has ee se Be. F pS fore i we ert a And what did we 
eee fae ao Meal hue bY charged. the cane Comes Pes — “ |Prisoned in China: -* | There were no letters for Van 
attorneys for ational “SS0CIa~! thori ith’ discrimination against) — be . tevin, ie 
tion for the Advancement of Color- us fa the local. public hous-| » - mi we Ought to do, Mrs./Deven sa ss obec 
ed People at State House hear-|ing projects. Despite the fact that) | P% : | | ) | 
ings that drew crowds of Engle-|the projects are set up on a jim- Sete. | 
wood people to Trenton last all. crow basis (three Projects are Oc- 
a pn inch ‘the aay at whites y aively. me 
case ve groups: | three egroes on € project) 
the a agg) are sgt . the managers testified ‘that there was 
NAACP, the State CIO, the N. J.|no. discrimination: practiced. — 
Jewish Community Relations Coun-| ~The NAACP brought an injunc- 
cil, Americans for Democratic Ac-)tion suit against the Heusing Au- 
tion. and the  Anti-Defamation!thority in connection with the new 


————— i a |” Said Thomas’ Thorne Radnor: 
Minister, Running for Beard, _. MARTHA STONE “We in America are cursed” with 
Fighting Jimerow Schools ; 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP.—The|. The present system used by the A M - : ) a ras et 
oe Charles H. eee Board of po ee reflects a : 3 e . ar a | one a ase 

ergyman, is receiving: wide: sup-| perpetuates the jimcrow setup that : } | 
por ep og i ‘4 ~ Frank- chi yeeenpae. a peetey ae DEAR FRIEND, | 
in Township of. Education, } Plains, the ucation 2 , FFE : : 
Rev. Groce.-has been a leader in}/consciously acted ‘to - guarantee ate sg LO: ara R sete heartfelt thanks for dae ne generous and speedy response to my 
the struggle against allowing the|that children of all creeds and|USDand's request tor assistance in raising the huge sum of $15,000 bail, imposed upon me 
Hamilton Street School ‘to become|colors be allowed to study and after I was arrested. Your warm response made it possible for me to return fo my husband 
jimcrow. , play together in school. and child; to’ prepare for my de- ; -- =~ 
' fense and to continue my week. to the rights of Communists and | by arresting me in his presence 


Lutherans Greet High Court Ralimg) 1 am heartened most by the! other political dissenters. This they |should I appear. 


€ ; ..j thought that your response spelled| recognize as a threat to. all the). The FBI -had two carloads of 
| LAN | _ - > ‘ 
call : ala | ckice agra eck th aap net da out your determination to sacrifice,| people. For there will be “liberty| scents in my father’s funeral pro- 
school segregation was termed one|jor social  insttiution operating when necessary, to defend~ our| and justice for all” or for none. | cession. Had I arrived, they would 
of the three “most  significant/mainly on a segregated basis once Constitution and the Bill of Rights. abe '. have’ added to the pain inflicted 
events of 1954” by—the National em integration is completed. The thousands of dollars of-| DURING THE PAST few years,|upon my family by arresting me 
Lutheran Conference. The Rev.| Rev. Dr..H. Conrad Hoyer: of|fered for bail by. non-Communists|“the fight . against Communism” during the funeral services: 
Dr, Robert E. Van Deusen said|Chicago - described -“dramatic|makes it most evident that there| ya. being more and more recog: } a 
here last night that the Court's changes" which have desegregated | are millions .of Americans,» who nized for what it is—a demagogic THE. JUSTICE Department 
decision “poses a real challenge to|“dozens of Lutheran churches’ in|though.they do not see eye to eye device to scuttle all dissent a la! which has ruthlessly torn asunder 
the churches” since.churches “have ‘all parts of America.” with my views, are gravely ‘con-/Hitler’s “Bolshevik menace” gim-| families via the Smith Act and the 
: cerned about the whittling away|,:4 : 7 racist’: Walter McC Act. will 


ee ) ) | Permit me a few words now/delude no one on their disguise as 

| oe) | 3 ye al : ; We N eed Subs! ‘about the foul attacks made in/protector of the: American. home. — 
. Les . oe : , : press releases issued by the Justice} It is the Justice Department 

| = din tS : : ive i : rtment at the time of my ar-|which placed Mrs. Helen Winter 


» De 
; uke I was characterized and at-jon trial under the Smith Act, fore- 


reas NEW IER S : pe is|tacked as a callous mother and) ing her to-be brought to trial on a 
Pa Se JIG, Fin eh ay ha ay Foon la ac ae See 
brate Negro History Week with a|¥°S*Y» Sane I sete plan-| | a ey ad amily, my Som husband Carl Winter is also serv- 

‘ly Worker” - {ning .asslaye ‘revolt; John Brown,’ ) se PA, Ape eer a ; 
sy coh pei penne great abolitionist who died.on the It was the illegal and ‘unconsti- 


18 at 8:30 pan. at 516 Clinton | Slows; Dr. George Washington|! ic Worker) tutional harrassment by the FBI 


ede Sab : lagents of the Justice Department 

Ave.-Mr. Berry will discuss “The Se ig : — a yg anon : Oal, | ect -to| which, caused me to conduct my 

Role:of-the Press in the Fight for a ' si oe e | =... legal activities: away from the ever} 

Negro, Liberation—from Douglass’|4°T0* Harriet Tubman, who con dai lprying secret police. When,1 work-| 

North Star to the Worker.” Prizes|4ucted hundreds ss Pye PE "Kas ula Gove ot 1 


eat | Be erground iF : or. in my office in New-| 
| by Sorc sub- eters in se state ert peta mam ge" jark,..there- were always three. ori 


as | 


four .or moré -FBI cars outside, 


— 


Be * 2 * ff thas J ot ae “3 }their purpose was to intimidate all 
THE. UNITED Electric: Radio|) ORANGE LOCAL 407,..U. E.} poi, , and the ward is out|who would-come to see or to 
Se ee net Se danien tod) Bak NE OEE ws he seas She eee ere Nene, 
brochure ented “Famous People| Weck a their enon hall it wee, code And Passaic hag com to Hfe| LONG BEFORE tho secret tn-|persntenc 

_ Negro “History Week. The first The meeting was open fo all union): “Rut how about Bergen, Hud-|me, my son was hurt in-an auto| world 
featured éntertainment and @ spe-|ur . 


or 
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Noboc dy’ S a Stra anger 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
as is stranger than fic- 
n, é has it, 


sal hie-te Or 1 the highway is 
often at its strangest. I can- 


not help passing this little 
: ‘tale on to you: It has, “1 think, 


something of a moral, but even if 


_ it doesnt, it 


is _ interesting,. 


to me at least. 


“Tr ans por- 


tation trouble. 


killéd i meet- 
ing in: Eugene, 
Ore., and I had 
to stay in the 
town of Med- 


“ford overnight.” 


The © Eugene | ee 
regs “were to... take me~ on 
o Portland. the next day. In 


had neglected to 


haste, 
2 7 address ‘of my Portland 
pect a ee but I did not 


know. where. 
Contemplating my best course 


of action I wandered. through 


the lobby of the small Medford 
hotel. Figures on the TV screen 
were busy, — talking, _ singing, 
dancing, but nobody was watch- 
ing. I was about to walk on 


ally.” This time I was surprised 
for there was nothing about his 
looks that conformed ‘to the pre- 
valent: concept of a Jews ap- 
pearance. He said he was born 
on the East Side; had come away 


some years back. And he passed- 


on, a Salesman, I supposed, en- 
route, 


Later I dropped into the has 
for a glass of beer, and to hear 
what. folk were talking about 
and to talk-with them.. As I sat 
the same. balding young man 
came in, extended his hand, in- 


troduced himself, and asked if 
’ I minded if he sat down beside 


me. 

“Not at all,” I replied, giving 
him my namé. We had a glass 
of beer and listened to the talk 
about us: a popular item of dis- 


- cussion, life in the East versus 


life in the West. 
It runs this way: the. man 


from the: West will say he was 


an Easterner until the war 
brought him, as a GI, to the 
coast. He fell in love with the 
place, determined to - return 
when the war ended and he 
did. Brought his bride out and 
life out here is beyond anything 
you can imagine in the East. 
My new-found acquaintance 


joined heartily "4 the talk, 


facts in t 


(Jonteh Clark spent three years in the Soviet Union as this paper's correspondent, 


1950-1953.) 
By JOSEPH CLARK - 


WORLD-WIDE attention has been focussed. on last week's. developments in the 
Soviet Union: Events fraught with ge eat importance for the future of world peace un- 
ay 


folded at the T uesday and: Wednes 
1. The resignation of Georgi 


Malenkovy as Premier. 


2. Election of Nicolai Bulganin to succeed’ him. 
3. Election of Marshal Zhukov to sueceed raf the as Minister of ras 


i Election of Malenkov as a deputy premier 


ister of Electrical Energy.- 


5. A report on. foreign policy by Miolster of Forei 
ing for improved relations between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

6. Announcement by Bulganin of a new Five-Year Plan’ which emphasizes heavy 
industry and agricultural development as a means of improving the livelihood of Soviet 


people. 

Its hard: to recall an event 
which has caused more specula- 
tion than this, It ranged from 
radio commentator Quincy 
Howe's interpretation on a Tues- 
day evening broadcast that Ma- 
lenkov didn’t look like a leader, 
to Secretary of Defense Wilson’s 
statement about this being. an- 
other. “ripple.” 
+ momentous events? 


What ‘are the - 


1. Why did Malenkoy resign? 


Malenkov told the Supreme 
Soviet he. was: resigning because 
of “the need:to have at the: post 
of the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. another comrade 
with greater experience in state 
work. Malenkov assumed re- 
sponsibility for shortcomings in 
agriculture. “I see particularly 
clearly,” Malenkov declared, 
“my guilt and responsibility for 


sessions of the Supreme Soviet, including: 


the Soviet government and as min- 


‘Affairs, V. M. Molotov call- 


the unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs which has arisen in agricul- 
ture.” He announced that he had 
been in charge of this field 
during past years. (See text of 
Malenkov statement on Page 4. 
2. Does this mean M 's 
resignation shows “internal 
trouble” in the USSR as Dulles 
and Eisenhower suggested? 
Shortly before the Supreme 
Soviet. met_results of the fulfill- 
ment of the economic plan for 
1954 were announced in Mos- 
cow. Industry not only met its 
targets-but went over them by 
$.percent. There was-a marked 
increase of agricultural produc- 
tion too, with nearly 5,000,000 
more tons of grain sold ‘on the 


market: than: the year. before. 
Cotton, flax; linseed, potatoes, 


| vegetables. and: other crops were 


all up. from 1953. 
Most: startling was the suc- 
cess of the campaign to culti- 


. vate unsettled and virgin soil 


in the far-flung €astern areas: of 


the USSR. The plan called for 


peers: up 32° million acfes of 
in so Actually over 43 


milli on acres -wére” put to. the 
plough. | 

3. Then why did Malenkev 
speak of the “unsatisfactory” 


state of agriculture? 
Because the . Soviet leaders 


want an -even ‘greater develop- 
ment of sitet omy production 
in order.. to “in¢rease consumer 
goods.- -T h head of live- 
stock increased in 1954 the in- 
crease in dairy cattle didn't 


meet plans. Furthermore the 
Soviet leaders are self-critical 


(Continued on Page 4) 


_ 


BBS : | a 

Roy Campanella 

Interviewed by Lester Rodney 
~—See Page 11 


“when a Negro artist appeared 

© on the screen and began to sing 
Eili, Eili, the ancient Hebrew 
chant. 


* 

HE HAD a magnificent ‘voice 
that caught the tragedy of the 
old ‘song magnificently. 1 stood 
listening, alone. A couple dozen 
Oregonians, or drummers, milled 
afound, -none stopped to hear 
save a blue-eyed, balding young 
man. | 


He . stood listening intently, 
too, and when the song was 
‘done. Fr remarked that I had | : : . ee aay a. Ze. , Cae 
; fs: lebrated cantor are sh OO tk a 

sal 770 % the Daily W Irder 
single copies in bands fenced 


HE'D NEVER been west until 
1943 when he got off ship in 
Portland, stayed .a while and de- 
termined to return. He had said 
he got off ship,. I mused; that 

ight mean he was in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, anless, 
of course, he was a passenger. I 
asked him and he’ replied brisk- 
ly, of course he worked, an able- 

seaman. “Since youre a 


(Continued on Page 11) 


“All that harms labor is treason to America. No line ~ 
can be drawn between these two. If any man tells you he - 
loves America, yet he hates labor, ‘he is a liar, If a man 
tells you he trusts America, yet fears labor, the is a fool.” 

| ABRAHAM LINCOEN. 
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By GEORGE ‘MORRIS 
“WE WILL go 


importance and -signal a new. 'ad- 
vance for labor, is. subj 
approval of the top and con- 
ventions of the AFL and CIO and 
finally at a joint convention ex- 
see’ by the énd of the year. The 

pact will bring about one big fed- 
‘eration of 15 million members. 3 

The terms were’ ironed out in 
two days .of sessions in Miami 
Beach. On the principal point of 
dispute, the CIO bowed to the 
AFL's representatives. The CIO 
demanded that as a condition of 


affiliation with the united labor 


body a“union must adhere to the 
no-raiding pact mow in operation 
conan the CIO and “cept The 
ante gr agreed on y to sug- 
hat the no-raiding " pact be 
ners but it is not mandatory 
for a union to sign the pact. 
* 
THE AGREEMENT preserves 


ue integrity” of each union 


hich is understood to mean that 


t to the | 


into 1956 with a nite labor inelastic: 


dent of the AFL predicted following the signing of an agreement 
terms-at sessions in Miami, Fla. The agreemeat, which may prove 


. Approval of the constitution 
by ‘the CIO and AFL top bodies. 

® Approval by the ae 
conventions of the CIO. and AFL. 
1. © Approval at a joint conven- 
tion. 


1} The: executive council of the 


et|American Federation of Labor, 


“The present AFL council of 17 


presidents would be increas- 
ed to ‘27 with the 10 added com- 


drafted. by the joint Committee of 
20. 


The five steps towards mak-. 
ing the merger effective are as fol- 
lows: .... 

ad Approval of the terms by the 
AFL's executive council and’ the 

CiO s board, 
® Drafting of a constitution by 


theeting in Miami Beach, set the 
elimination of Section 14-B of the; 
Taft-Hartley Law — the federal 
green light to state ‘right-to-scab” 
laws—as labor's top legislative ob- 
jective in the 84th Congress. | 
Declaring the AFL. is “deter-| 
mined” in its drive to “revise” the 
law “with special emphasis on the} 
need for immediate repeal of Sec-| 
tion 14 (B),” the: Council said: 
“This provision has the 
door for an organized drive by big 


business to destroy union security 
and union stanidable through piece- 


-'Qld Dominion Box Co., announced} 
: the “National Right to Work Com- 


\the Taft-Hartley Law, announced 


x 
+ 
< _ : 
ic y “sd ws 
i er ae 
’ f 
— 
Ae ee. 


Mee Yok. WY. 


Th | Peden Soph Deemer: ee _ Hendley 


ae Meany, presi- 
on CIO-AFL me 
of tremendous historic 


As the AFL mapped its strategy 
in thesouthern playground city, 
E. S. Dillon, chairman of the or- 
ganization and president of the 


in Washington the formation of 
mittee,” a big business fascist front 
for the spread of the “right-to- 
scab” laws beyond the 17 states 
that already have them. Former 
Rep. Fred Hartley co-author of 


himself as president of the new 
outfit. 
rk eg 

A FIGHT on the “right-to-scab” 
laws is rapidly becoming the cen- 
tral legislative objective of all la- 
bor, with the CIO, -the, United 
Mine Workers and most major 


tion on the menace. In -several 
states. menaced by “right-to-scab” 
bills, such as Missouriand Mary- 
land, joint labor bodies have been 
formed to scree them. 


THE AFL COUNCIL issued 
statements on several other major 
questions: 

© The Council -warned that the 
Eisenhower Administration's big 
business policy will drive up un- 
employment this month or by 
March -to- 4,000,000, considerably 
above the peak of 1954, The 
Council estimated that national 
preduction would have to rise to 
annual lével of $390 billion this 
year if unemployment is to be 
jeased: The AFL's wamirig was 
soon confirmed by newly seleased 
government figures for January 
taken’: in’. the” first - week of the 


meal legislative attacks in the va- 


the soo LAAT committee of 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


THEY: HAD COME to Washington 1 to accept a challenge. Pe theme was “Youth 
J And they. saw things strai 
‘on the suburban campus of. American a on 7 


and the C 
Ss 
hovered around 10 degrees and a 
_ 80-mile-en-hour wind pierced to 
the skin. 
_ ‘But-a quorum was aS 
€lendenen Hall be Rare for 
opening discussion. t was a tame 
ances with ‘leadérs reviewing 
ooo ote rere which sng d ‘to 
even Victory over segrega- 
tion and “second- 
“was polite, no rahi 


ngs. “South her 3 saw aii 
and ‘outworn puge A 
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-of Integration.” 


citizenship. | 
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rious states.” 
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“second prerequisite” to be). 
1 fieedom” Thee of “Me-|¢ 


Sm ton, 


‘ing, 
| went further: The 
4) (history and the 

- minorities taught. in all arin 


t Practices Code with adequate en-| 

ganizing support for their r Gecae 

ate In the next paragraph they held Si 

ether on Sunday joint-. “an ‘-ateapaphere of _ political and}. 
: inierits express- intellectua 


eee) 


- WASHINGTON’ 


t.. When they began as- 
ursday, : the. thermometer 


“We .. . cannot accept the 
brief submitted by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell,> they _ resolved, 

“which would leave implementa- 

tion of desegregation in lic 

school education up to in- 

dividual, state. We insist upon im- 

action on tit n 

states of the union will 

ak ‘venadelie ourselves to gradual- 
ism in any form:” 


segregated. hous- 


and other i 
i ee ee 
ory of 


they asked for a° Fair Educational 
t_ provisions; a series " of} 


T TEA odeoksl © cungstinSocde- 


ne 
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roe 


unions also focusing main atten-| 


IN THIS spirit they dealt with}: » 
the need for Big Ee against job) 


But they}: 


S| All labor and. other: organiza 
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“TOUCH aN OR PEACE TALK? 


.. ‘& HEADLINE in Hearst's Daily Mirror sums up the 
big business press interpretation of Soviet events: 
peobies OPENS 
WITH WeOte | 
: TOUGH TALK 
That was supposedly based on Soviet foreign min- 
ister Molotov’s'extensive review of foreign affairs. Bnt let's 
see. Why. didn’t the press take the following from Molo- 
tov's speech as their text: 
“What can one say of the relations between the So 
viet Union ‘and the United States? 
“These relations leave room to 6 a ; 
Is such an improvement possible between the USSR and | 
the U. S.? Quite possible. For this, however, it is necessary 
that not only the government of the Soviet Union but also” 
the government of the the U. S. strive for 


But what pleasure would the press get out of a head- ° 


line which read: 
SOVIET OPENS 
NEW REGIME WITH 
PLEA FOR BETTER. -— 
U.S. ‘SOVIET RELATIONS 
Understandably the press and everybody else in the 
world stood up and took notice when Molotov said that the 
Soviet government is ahead of the U. S. in H-bomb. pro- : 
duction. Molotov followed that up by Saying. 
"We propose to the United States to compete-not in 
the manufacture of atomic weapons but i in the utilization 


of atomic energy a purposes.” 
xperts” and dollar a word com- 


Again and a 
mentators talk a rigs a new “tough Soviet policy. But 
what was Molotov being “tough” t? 
He was being tough about the threats: that have been 
made for many long years about how the U. S. has the A- 
bombs and the H-bombs needed to level Moscow and all 
other- Soviet cities. Why? 


Molotov. made it clear that whoever-takes to ‘is H- 


ft 


— 


‘bomb will perish by the H-bomb. And even Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur caught a glimpse of that terrible truth in his 
recent speech. The A and H-bombs must be banned under - 
a system of international inspection and control. This the 
Soviets have pro 

Molotov was also being “toug * about the two major. 
issues which have led to cece of world ten- - 
sions. One is the move tO rearm westérn Germany. The” 
other is occupation of Formosa and other Chinese islands 
by U.S. armed forces in_violation of the Cairo agreement. 

But is the arming of a new Wehrmacht headed.-by the 
Nazi general staff a policy worth defending? Americas 
sons in two generations were maimed and killed by Ger- 
man militarism. And'is Chiang Kai-shek’s residence in For- 
mosa wirth a single American life? 

Clearly and unequivocally the new Soviet government 
has said it is ready to sit down with us and settle alfout- 
standing questions. 

Americans: will prefer the conference table to H- 
bomb devastation. 


TRICKLE-DOWN. FOR SCHOOLS 

- PRESIDENT EISENHOWERS. message -on school. 
construction, is in line witl: the rest of the administration's 
program of providing for social needs with an eye-dropper 

giving away to the rich by the truckload. 

Sen. Lister Hill, chairman of the.Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, properly described. the Pres-. 
ident’s proposal as an “offer. of interminable delay on the ; 
one hand or a meagre dole on the other.” 

Basically, the President's plan is not. for substantial - 
grants to elle to build the riasoh needed schools; but an 
offer to purchase bonds, at an interest, if no private pur- 
chasers are willing. to take the local bonds. The states 
' ‘would owe to the federal government. 
ene cngetrlis~ pass E the other, eee labor, 

or an outright grant a,half billion «year to the 

states for two_ years, for school construction.’ 

concerned . with the 

i of school. 
che et actively behind ihe bill. 

R wever, of what form federal school 
Pai age po iosaMnge go to states that 
coats ~ on gaa Se 
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a ‘for ins yn : UAW IO, trom It can no longer be labelled as a 


- once for all the lon -standing no factual 


aa “gates to.-assemble here—for they ‘be disregarded, is a palpable, di- 


“Can Elect Negro: 
ie Top Bes ot 


_UAW Confab- 
its Tr the een 23 oy 


run-away 
pt tI It's, Sid ‘Side Region. Here a Negro candi-! 
e doesn't even have to 

a white incumbent, 
‘strely. would be a measure. of 
“courage and intelligence” to do 


“wage inccnttlas and 
jthat lague the auto 
aches | in the self interest of the “iat 
white majority. in the. UAW-CIO. 
ito end the lily-white composition |5 
‘of the union’s top level. . 


a NAT GAN = i 
‘History, Week. is. * 19-year-old there 
aggie of the Negro workers in 

: the unjon’s ed leading 


jobs, created a vacancy in Detroit's Le 


eplace! 
it 


DETROIT.—Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, the state’s 
four major cities, will have before them during Negro History month, 


‘this in the interests of ending the 
'board’s lily-white composition. ed 
‘administration-backed Negro. can- 
‘didate in Detroit's West Side Re- 
|gion would mean a. sure election. 


- In _ the struggle for FEPC and 
gown position in the union. There's: other equal-rights-demands the 
‘ struggle in the UAW to-| UAW-CIO generally has a good 
: shame’ of the union—the lily white|day. All UAW groups from left to,record. But it still has to place its 
POs of its on right have Negro members, The own house in ordér, in line with 
inistration .caucus will solidly ‘this record. | 
‘ first control the March 27 convention.| , For 19 years the UAW has held 
Diggs,| And the left in the UAW will un- that each Negro worker has the: 
free-| doubtedly give unqualified support ‘same constitutional right to run for 
p top office as a white candidate. 


The changed conditions over the: 
years rule. out all past arguments) 


against the democratic proposal for, 
Negro top leadership in the UAW. 


| caucus: to the: left,\move by the left to strengthen its 
have ‘@ common. interest in endin é 


no Negro work-' ~ 


February, proposed FEPC ordinances. ; 

: FEPC is now law in Ecorse, Pontiac, River Rouge, Hamtramck. 

Senators Cora Brown (Dem) and Harry Hittle (Rep) have jointly . 
sponsored an FEPC measure in the State Senate. Judge Crampton 
(Rep) and S. Kowalski (Dem) of the CIO have sponsored.a com- 

panion bill in the Michigan House of Representatives. There are 51 
Democrats in the House, 59- Republicans, In the Senate there are 
10. Democrats; 24- Republicans. The Senate last session voted ‘in 
‘favor of an FEPC presented by the them State Senator Charles Diggs, 

Jr., now Michigan's first Negro Cengressman. The bill was killed. 


| ‘ex the: House. At that time the lineup was 34 Democrats and 56- 


- Republicans in the House. Labor lobbyists say that already they 
have about. eight Republicans who have “agreed” to. back cris 
in the House. 3 

A state wide FEP€ conference of CIO. and-AFL and other or- 


praleatins, includiag the Negro peoples: organizations will be held 
in Lansing late in F ebruary. 


= to top UAW of-. 
fice. 
| In arguing for school segrega- 
'tion, the Dixiecrats advanced their 
|“separate but equal school facili-| 
ties” doctrine. The U. S. Supreme 
Court answered. that: 
educational facilities are inherent- 
ly unequal.” A sofnewhat similar 
principle is involved in the UAW 
leadership question. The “equal fa- 
cilities" that Negro UAW members} 
‘have to run for 
‘been used to separate them from 


At the eighth UAW converition 
2m Buffalo in 1943, Walter . P. 
© Reuther opposea electing a Negro‘: 
as a board member at large, be- 
‘cause he said it meant “special 
ng. privileges for one group in the 
on union.” But this argument can no 
longer be used. A special post is 
not needed to solve this question 
at the coming UAW convention. 
|All that’s needed now is to 
tout in deeds president Reuther's 
words at this same 1943 conven-| 

y: “There .are Negro} a 
cee in every local in positions | 
f leadership, doing a splendid job 
Practice jeadin g the workers in their 
regardless of race, or creed or color, 
and if that-is true down below, it 
5 can be true up on top if we have. 
> that courage and intelligence.” 


Since the UAW top. officers are surely do this if enough UAW lo- 
proposing a constitutional amend- cq] unions urge the top officers of 
pte, the ment to add two new UAW vice- their union to take this d 
: cause = ron the question can be courageous and intelligent stand. 


rE Journeys Inte Histery 


avery Parle 


Among .resolutions adopted ‘Post ‘Office, are dictated in the 
unanimously by the earnest  as- ‘spirit of ' oppression - -and must, if 
semblage were these: “persisted in, end in de or 
© That the continuance of slav- anarchy. : 


ery in the United States of Amer-| Delegates indicated ‘that they 
lica at variance with the eternal wogld concentrate on. abolishing. 
principles of justice and mercy, an slavery and the slave trade in the 
dutrage Bs man's inalienable District of Columbia and in terri- 
rights, a practical denial of tories of the federal government. 
the Declaration ‘of Independence. | They also expressed their intention 
© That American slavery less-' to change the newly Con- 
jens, if it does not destroy, the moral stitution of the State of Michigan 
ilinfluence: of our otherwise free in- which limits suffrage to male, white’ 
epee uate on foreign nations, voters. 
\thereby retards the progress of uni-} «7. not this establishing a test’ 


;-i versal liberty. ecutive committee 
Go aid the right cd errr. tapi — sdeels to ha issued 

gresS is guaran tous to Michigan citizens. “And has this 
-|the “Constitution of the Un ited your consent and ? Will 
“States es _ and that the attempt you introduce the distinction 
caste, and that tod faunded on so, 
slight a ground as the hue of .the’ 
skin? Must we not rather believe 
that this’ odious feature of our in 


It's rs a Hi Be Aagee 


be \ ain ed i ates at 
to e€ t 1S 
to be achieved. 

It’s this equality in practice that 
the 15th UAW convention should 
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x aet a t Wen peda 
distances cal ney by dele- on certain plate petitions shall 

i 4 come. from. Lenawee, Washtenaw, rect and most alarming violation of 
“ee oe, Oakland, ‘Livingston, Al-' this provision of the Constitution. ' 
ae depa St. eer ‘Branch, Kalama-| * © That the right. of free discus-' 
: eae and “Wayne counties. sion is the main pillar of our lib- 
ex. | es came in 40 a erties, ahd. that the numerous late 
_by 313. citizens, which ‘attempts to invalidate it, by at-! 
‘tacks upon the freedom of speech 


an ees sid 3 in "part that i were desir- hee aws.. rters. of the 
ee ous: jand of the press, are Fg. 1g to r $ suppo 


top union office has! 
tender “age (10) that she would 
these posts in Bye sewers seems + erwin life pea porn fer 


establish by electing Negroes to top'had been sold in bonda 
'UAW office. The convention. will}; ¢ rays 


‘tan immense injusticé being done to’ 
ther people and to all women, ‘She. 


j because it meant a wanderer and’ 
ia traveler for freedom ‘and speaker 


; | oftentimes the em 


dressed by letter to the conference 


of will become 


iselves, because the 


—_—" — 


ru 


Sojourner. Truth, Ghristined Ise’ waving in the wind, her powerful 


‘“Separate|bella, was about six feet. tall; very ‘dynamic voice giving courage and 


thin and unt, who leamed at a ‘strength te the silent and the fear- 
fhost tender age that she was a ed, was very much im demand. 
slave and to be treated with dis-| 


Ht has been estimated .by hi 
respect and scorn simply, because torians that she traveled ae 
was a 


F abthat|nced to elaeiame ok om 
manding equal. 
for N 

re r egro children 


ae. At the: start of a Civil War 
Negro and the necessity age : , 
all men to be free in order to live she went to the White House to see 


in peace. him to alle ° pe di Tos 
to t 
Some time before she took the because Pca ae vonenohas oe 
name Sojourner Truth as hers, - and their freedom for which they 
severa 


més and in that period * tae gaae fight. President Lincoln 


ted her t. 
five children into the world whl Sletecer 2 ae helped as _a 
gage all, in due course stolen from’ sein the war, binding wounds, 
j her and sold into slavery. 


- d feedin ; 

Sojourner Truth ‘saw- before her; gpm ing ont dass shies 

coln. signed the “Emancipation 

Proclamation” which was to end 

lal bondage. This was a tremendous 
victory for her people. 

Boe geo Truth came to. Battle 


took the name ‘Sojourner Truth” 


of the truth. 


1883, at the age of 85. In CadilfSc 
in Detroit, there is a beau-. 
agrees statue of her which, 
vn A upward, symbolizes all 
ithat i stood: for—truth and jus- 
tice for each human being; man or 
woman. 


Thus sala the carene of one 
of America’s most resolute, and de- 
termined women in the a 


eager Esco: Seam igh ong age 
males.” Her indomitable spizit lives on, I'm : 


‘of her and whi “may have fought 
interested in this icunaman <i i Pee Rasy 


Banquet te Fete 
“By the abolition of slavery, the 


laboring population of .America Huge Gellert 


‘free. The Jaboring|- Hugo. Gellert: will appear at a 
population oe al ‘Amaprien will be ac- “banquet tendered in his honor on 
‘counted capable o phere mm \Feb. 19, at & p.m. at the Petofi 


as- 
sumption that it-is unsafe. for. Amer- ‘Club, $124 Burdeno, Delray. Guest 
are Rev. Charles A, Hill, 


ty fields as her 
bed. She was gifted with an amaz- 
ing oratorical ability, and it can 
well: be imagined that she, upon 
a platform or ‘a tree stump, tower- 
ing high, with her ragged ¢ clothes: 


salvation. 

While no women ‘were invited! 
to attend this. gathering, a resolu- 
se was passed inviting the parallel 

ction and’ cooperation of “Fe- 


by William Goodell of New York 
State: 


poodle yeetnige og om will: have 


ef 


a ke ~ 
”, just weight. in oe wil cy of the Detroit Negro Labor. 
, | cils, because one-sixth part of the, Council Gellert’; A0th : anhiver- 
: ; 7 an or mo a ag 
‘celebrated: throughout the nation 


trine: of universal liberty?” 


It was apparent. 
er that the’ de 


gelves to be true 
‘be 


1g the ‘active co-lexcite the deepest alarm. in’ the 
are anxious bosom of every citizen whelovadl 


redeemed ‘from’ his country... 
© That all attempts ‘to impair 
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DETROIT, —In_ its fight against | WY 


|discrimination and tor representa- 


tative government, Detroit can look 


towards Windsor, 


The: two cities have a long rich’ s0 
tradition of mutual -struggles for 
democracy. 


Historically, the legislative bat. 
tles began at about the same time, 
on both sides of the river. The 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 pro- 


ritory. = .. And. the. Canadian 
Parliament, in 
importation ‘of additional slaves; 


Economically, the two cities ‘aye 
at the’very heart of the mammoth 
auto. industry, and Detroit and 
Windsor auto workers belong to the 
same international union, the UAW. 

Politically, the. voters of Detroit 
have much to leam- from their 


‘Michigan 
__ edition 
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K Goss Burns 
‘Inkster Lawn 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
INKSTER.—A plot is afoot. to 
bring force and violence into this 
inter-racial community. On Jan. 26. 
a mob of white supremacists burned. 
a fiery cross, the hated symbol of 
. the Ku Klux Klan, on the front, 


lawn of a Negro worker's home'a town. The workers in these areas - 


here. 


Walter Lewis, the Negro work- 
er, his wife and children bought 
a home at 28044 Eaton, just out- 
side the village limits of Inkster. 
He bought it 
named ‘Albert H. Germer. 


On. Wednesday, Jan. 26, Mrs. 
Rena Lewis saw a bright glow 
from the front window. of their 


new home. Her husband ran out 


front and found -a_ two-by-four 
wooden cross blazing in the hoa 
yard, 

Next night on the windshield, 
of Lewis’ car a note was left sa 
ing, “Get the hell out of here.” * Atl 
we: air had been let out of the four. 

a ed 

The force and violence. con- 
tinued. The next night three white ‘are 
men visited Lewis, told him the 
neighborhood was “a white settle- 
ment” and was “not for Negroes.” 

‘On Saturday, following, the man 


who had sold Lewis the house came’ Klan, 


m a white person! 


Ten car-loads of mobsters were in 
‘front of the house. 


campaign going on outside the vil- - 
Jage limits of Inkster to put to a 


vided for “Neither slavery nor in- ports. 
voluntary servitude i in-the Said Ter- 


1798, forbade the. 


pringereittas in Windsor. In Wind-| 

‘the people have elected Dr. 
Roy Perry; a Negro dentist, to the 
-|Windsor Co for his sixth 
term. Dr. Perry is also chairman 
of the council's by-laws committee 
and acts as chairman of the coun- 
cil when the by-laws committee re- 


For 24 , all.of Windsor has 
benefited Not the rich experience 
of ‘electing Dr. H. D. Taylor, a 
Negro; to its Board of Education. 
Windsor also has-elected a Negro 
as its City Solicitor. 

‘Such a democratic approach to 
representative government benefits 
not only the Negro. people but all 
the people of the city. Detroit must 
te-learn this lesson, that the fight 
to extend the: rights of the Negro 
people is a fight to advance the in- 
‘terests of the entire city. 

Detroit and Windsor learned that 
sae in the days of the famous 

to liberty. 
J. P. H. Claiborne, a 19th cen- 
southern writer, estimated that 
from 1810 to 1850, 100,000 peo- 


Based on a s Solid Boad Bed: vg 
gro-White Unity, 
Advuhetalg in rea and Windsor 


ape 


° Democracy 


escaped ped from bondage, valued 
the slaveholders as a om of 
$30,000,000, - 

Of these 100, 000 tenet persons, 


000. ‘and 50,000. passengers into |ney. 


Canada. Mr. Lambert was a lead- 
ing operator of the railroad between 
Detroit. and Windsor.: ~ 

Just before ‘his famous Harpers’|gan 
Ferry taid,: John Brown. came: to 
Detroit. Heére, Frederick. Douglass’ 


{argued against the; raid, but gave! Linco 


financial assistance to Brown. o 
According to George Catlin, in 
the Story..of Detroit, all Michigan! 
Underground Railway lines . con- 
verged at Detroit, where the fugi - 

tives could remain: if they wis 
Ws o on across the Detroit River, 
wher M5 | 
” Atbe the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850, Negro people came to Michi- 
gan in greater numbers than ever, 
and the majority continued: on. to 


Canada, safe from. pursuit. 
According to the Detroit Trib- 


E. When 


une. of wi lf; 1886; the URR. 
was most active from 1840 to the 
Civil War. The Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850. attracted more people to 
the U.R.R:, and resulted in a strict- 
er organization of the lines, 
the - war started, Elijah 
ke left’ his. farm in, Chatham, 
to’ organize his Negro 
brothers across the river into a 
‘militaty company, according to his 
son; who was a prominent attor- 


All of. Willis’ men ‘joined the 
102nd Regiment of Colored Troops, 
ly known as the ‘first Michi- 
of the Negro people's contri- 
pt tion to the war; without which, 
Lincoln declared, victory would 
Like any 
derground. Railroad required two 
straight t tracks, based.on a solid 
firm alliance of N and white 
operators, in C and VU. S., 
who chugged their trains- across 
tinuation and stren g of that 
unity of Negro and white is im- 
perative to extend yar to- 


_"* 


Colored Infantry. They were 

have: been im le. : 

bape. the Un- 

These’ were™ provided, by the- 

the river day and night. The con- 
wt as it was then. 


it Windsor Can De It—.Se Can Detroit 


t: 
Right now there is a petition 


vote the bringing in of these areas ~ 


into Inkster which would make’ it: 
want that; many of them are Ne- 


inter-racial council runs thé. vil- 

lage: two Negroes,’ Robert Sim- 

a and John Stinson, are. meni- 
rs 


Also for the- first time in , 1954 
Inkster and the surrounding areas 
elected a Negro to the Staite. Legis- 


lature, Hiram McN eely. This ex- 
tending of| democracy in what used. 
to. be a Stronghold of the murder- 


lous. Black Legion is bringing the! 


ite supremacist elements out in- 
to the open. 


But the forces of organized 3 
bor and especially Negro and white 
shop leaders from Ford Local 600 
are on the job and are now pro- 


an Lewis and his home. They 
the petition campaign 

to hig on Ne thei yor 
Meanwhile letters and requests 
are being: sent to Governor Wil- 
liams, a sworn foe of the Ku Klux 


asking him to direct a state 


: 


groes, like Lewis. In Inkster an. 
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11% Rent Hike 
Hits Ecorse 


ECORSE.—Three hundred Negro 
and white citizens of. this. town! 
have jammed the City Councill- 
\chambers at the-last-two meetin 
protesting a proposed $11 a mon 
increase in rents on two public 
housing projects. Mayor Williams 
Voisine is proposing the, increase. 

The. projects are Rypacheth, 
sy and. Grandport. 

One leader of the struggle aga 


ty election 


. for increa 


Feb. 21 to be sure labor and a 
ple’s candidates get nominat 
Top billings in the Wayne Coun- 
icture is the Detroit 
Board of Education race and the 
Wayne County Circuit Court judge- 
ship races. 
United “labor and many other 
ups: have backed -Dr. Remus 
Robinson for Board of Education, 
seeking to end the‘ lily-white char- 
acter of the board. Likewise the or- 
ganized labor movement and. its ~ 
allies, the Negro peoples movement: 
representation sr 
community groups, are’ sup 


Negro jurist Wade MeCree for Cir- 


‘cuit Court judge. In the Board of”: 


Education labor is ‘also backing © 


Seek to Name 2 Negroes on Feb. 21 


DETROIT.—The CIO and AFL political action committees are 
er on. voters for a mass turnout at the spring primary on ak or 


mr. 


rting 


Louise. Grace and Leonard Kasle, ~~ 
There are three*vacancies. For ‘Cir- 
cuit Court labor is also backing 


Judge Theodore Bohn. 


McCREE 


president of Bohn Aluminum Lo- 
cal 208, UAW-CIO, this wéek an- 
nounced that a dinnet will be ten- 


‘dered on Feb. 19 in honor of. the 
local’s former business agent, Fred; 


Williams. 


Feb. 19 Dinner For F. Williams 
DETROIT.—John. Reynolds, 


The dinner will be held at 
8 p.m. in UAW Local 262 Hall, 
8490 St. Aubin: Tickets -at $1.50 
can be obtained by writing John 
Reynolds, Local 208, 2123 Cratiot 


Detroit 7, labor donated. 


big robbery: 


ge 
tively 


BIGGER THAN THE BRINK'S JOB 


senHam much does discrimination rob Michigan. labor? 
census Agares for median wage nad number employed, here ate the taste om ihe 


‘Based on 1950 Michigan 


what sen be compuies, is the ‘billions which discrimination 


re mone wee 


mame nary iting 
Negre women. 
IL "Mtchigan labor was plundered by mare than $1,708,184000 for one year 


a! investigation into the mob action the rent. increase. is Lasker ‘ear 


to see him, aecompanied by 
Smith at the Lewis home, ‘of UAW Local 2. 


Negro constable, William Smi 
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(Joseph. Clark spent three years in- the Soviet Union as this paper's correspondent, 
1950-1953.) © 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


WORLD-WIDE attention ‘hes been focussed on. last week’s developments in “the 
Soviet Union. Events fraught wi se ag importance for the future of world peace. un- 
folded at the Tuesday and Wedn sessions of the Suprefne Soviet; including: 

1. The resignation of Georgi Malenkoy as, Premier. 

2. Election of Nicolai Bulganin to succeed him. 

8. Election of Marshal Zhukov to succeed Bulganin as Minister of Defense. 

4.-Election of -Malenkov asa deputy premier of the. Soviet government and as min- 
ister of Electrical Energy: 

>. §. A report on foreign policy by Minister of Fore 
ing for improved relations between the United States 


EDITION 


Warien 


Affairs, V..M: Molotov call- 
the Soviet Union. 
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obody’ sa Stranger 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
| SEATTLE, Wash. 
LIFE is stranger than fic-. 
tion, the old bromide has it, 
and’ life on the. highway is 
often. at-its strangest. I can- 


not help passing ‘this little 
tale on to. you: It has, I think, 
something of a moral, but even if 
it .doesnt, it 
is interesting, 
to me at least. 

Trans por-- 
tation trouble. 
killed the meet 
ing in Eugene, : : 
-Ore., and-1 had 
‘to stay «in, the’ 

town of Med- : 

fod overnight... 
The Eugene ™™ ; 
“folk .were - to take me on 
to Portland the next day. In 

haste, I had neglected” to 
take 1 og address of my Portland 


rik a meeting but I did not 
know where.- 

Contemplating my best course 
of ‘action I wandered through 
the lobby of the small Medford 
hotel. Fis igures on the TV screen 
were. busy, — talking, singing, 
dancing, but nobody was wat 
«ing. I was about to walk on 
when a Negro artist appeared 
on the screen and began to sing — 
: 4 sh Eili, the ancient Hebrew 


* 


) HE HAD a magnificent voice 
that caught the tragedy of the 
old song magnificently. I stood 
listening, love A drome dozen 


around, “iol Tt hear 
Save a bine eyed, t er young 

man. 
Lb stood listening intently, 
i aed when the song was 


ally.” This time I was surprised 
for there was nothing about his 


‘looks that conformed to the pre- 


valent concept of a Jews ap- 

ce. He said he was born 
on the East Side, had come away 
some years back. And he passed _ 
on, a salesman, I supposed, en- 
route. 


Later I dropped into the ber 
for a glass of beer, and to hear 
what folk were talking -about 
and to talk with them. ST eat 
the same balding young man 
came in, extended his hand, in- 
troduced himself, and. asked if 


- I minded if he sat down. beside 


ne. 


“Not at all,” I replied; giving 
him my name. We had a 
of beer and listened to the talk 
about us: a popular item of dis- 
cussion, life in the East versus 
life in-the West. etiis 3 

It. runs. this way: the man 
from the West will say he was 
ax Easterner until: the war 
brought’ him, as a: CI, to the 
coast He fell in love with the. 
place, determined - to’ return, 
when the war ended and he 
did. Brought his ‘bride’ out and 
life out here is beyond anything 
you can imagine in the East. 
My new-found ~ acquaintance 
joined peaiiy - the talk. 


HE'D NEVER See west until 
1943 when he got off ship in 
Portland, stayed a while Soe 
termined to return. He had said 
he got off ship, I mused; that 
might-mean he was. in ‘the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, unless, 
of course, he was a passen I 
asked him and he replied risk: 
ly, of course he worked, an able- 

seaman. “Since youre a 


(Continued on Page 11) 


6. Announcement by Bulganin of a new Five-Year Plan which emphasizes heavy 
industry and agricultural development as 4 means of improving the livelihood of Soviet 


1. Why did Malenkov resien?. 


people. 

It's hard to recall an event 
which has caused more spécula- 
tion than this, It ranged from 
radio commentator Quincy 
Howe's interpretation on a Tues- 
day evening broadcast that Ma- 
lenkov didn’t look like a leader, 
to Secretary. of Defense Wilson’s 
statement. about this being an- 
other “ripple.” “What are: the 


facts in these momentous events? 


Malenkov told the Supreme 
Soviet he was resigning because 
of “the need to have at the post 
of the chairman of the Council 
of an inisters another comrade 
wi ter experience in state 

oak.” Malekev assumed fe- 
aie for shortcomings in 
agriculture. “I see particularly 
clearly,” Malenkov " derleet 


“my guilt and responsibility for. 


“All that leagues labie ic. ieee to -America, No line © 
can be drawn between these two. If any man tells you he 


loves America, yet he hates labor, he is 
tells you he trusts America, vel foes tale: 
ABRAHAM I 


a liar. If a man 
he is a fool.” 


PEOPLE WANT THE WORKER and ipa pe a 


-—-t a 
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Sree haa 


the unsatisfactory state of af. 
fairs which has arisen in agricul- 


ture.” He announced that he had 


been in charge of this field 


during past years. (See text of 
4, 


Malenkov statement on Pa 

2, Does this mean Male 
resignation. shows 
trouble” in 
and. Eisenhower a wang 


Shortly before the Supreme 


Soviet met results of the 


ment of the economic plan for 
1954 were announced in Mos- 
cow. Industry not only met its 
targets but went over them by 
$ percent. There was a marked 
increase .of agricultural: produc- 
tion too, with nearly 5,000,000 
more tons of grain sold on the 
market than. the year before. 


Cotton, flax, linseed; potatoes, 


vegetables and other crops were 


all-up from.19583. 


“internal 


the USSR as Dulles 


Most. startling was the. suc- - 


cess of the campaign to ‘tulti- 
vate unsettled and ‘virgin soil 
in the far-flung eastern = Ses 
or 
plowing up 32 million acres of 
Actually..over 43 
ion acres were put to the 


the USSR. The plan called 
vil soil. 


plough. © 


3. Then ‘hit did Malenkov 


speak of - the. .“unsatisfactory” 
state of agriculture? «/%), . 
Because the 


in order 


stock incre 


(Continued on Page 4) 


leaders: 
want an even greatér develop- 
ment of ggficultiiral production 
to increase consumer 
goods. - Though head of live- 
in 1954 the in- 
crease in dairy cattle didn’t 
meet plans. -Furthermore the 
Soviet leaders are self-critical 


igs ~ 
Roy Campanella 


Interviewed by Lester Rodney 
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“WE WILL go into 1956 with a united, labor movement,” 
dent of the AFL predicted following the signing of an agreement on CIO-AFL merger} 
terms at sessions in Miami, Fla. The agreement, which may prove of tremendous historic 


-fmportance and signal a new ‘ade 
_ vance for labor, is subject to the} 
approval of the top boards and con-} 


ventions of the AFL and CIO and 
finally at a joint convention ex- 
pected by the end of the year. The 
pact. will bring about one big fed- 
eration of 15 million members. 
The terms were ironed out in 
two days of sessions in Miami 
Beach. On the principal point of 
dispute, the CIO. bowed to the 
-AFL’s representatives. The CIO 
demanded that as a condition of 


affiliation with the united labor 
body a union must adhere to the 
no-raiding pact now in operation 


between the CIO and AFL. The. . 


AFL’s group agréed only to sug- 


gest that the no-raiding pact be| 


maintained but it is not mandatory 
for a union to sign the pact. \ 


|scab” laws beyond the 17 states 


As the AFL wine its strategy 


E. S. Dillon, chairman of the or- 
ganization and president” of ‘the 
Old Dominion Box (Co., announced} 
in Washington the formation of 
the “N atonal Right to Work Com- 
mittee,” a big business fascist front 
for the spread of the “right-to- 


that already have them. Former 
Rep. Fred Hartley co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley: Law, announced 
himself as president of the new 


outfit, 
4 


| A FIGHT on the “right-to-scab” 
Naws is rapidly becoming the cen-| 
tral legislative objective of all la- 
bor, with the CIO, the United 
Mine Workers and most major 
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in the southern playground city,| 


the government 


THE 


the ‘integrity 
which is understood to mean that 


unions 


game fields awill: not be forced to tion. 


amal 


a voluntary basis. It was further 


agreed 


will remain as now in the AFL. 
ee 


ed to. 27 with the 10 added com- 
ing from the CIO’s unions. 

A new constitution is to be). 
“by the joint Committee of 


drafted 
0 


“The five steps towards mak- 


ing the 


lows: 


° Approval of the terms by the 
AFL's -executive council and the 
CIO's: board. 


* ° Approval of the constitution 
AGREEMENT preserves iby the CIO and AFL top bodies. 
"of each union! © “Approval by the tive 
conventions of the CIO and AFL. 


the; °@ Approval at a joint. conven- 


with jurisdiction in 
The -executive council’ of me 
American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in Miami Beach, set’ the 
‘elimination of Section 14-B of the | es 
'"Taft-Hastley Law — the. federal 
green light to state ‘right-to-scab” 
laws—as labor’s top legislative ob- 
jective in the 84th Congress. 
Declaring. the AFL is “deter-} 
mined’ in its drive to’ “revise” the 


but would do 3e on 
that the two top officers 


would be. increas- 


meed for immediate repeal of Sec- 
merger effective are as fol-|tion 14 (B),” the Council said: _ 

“This provision has the 
business to d union security 
and union stand through piece- 
meal legislative. attacks in the va- 


of .a constitution’ by 


door § Bese 
oor tor an organized drive by big soon confirmed by newly released 


government figures 
taken in the first week 


unions also ‘focusing -main atten- 
tion on the menace. 
states menaced by “right-to-scab”’ 
bills, such as Missouri and Mary- 
land, joint labor bodies have been 
formed to — them. 


THE AFL COUNCIL issued 
statements on several other major 
tions: -— 


- In. several 


® The Council warned that the 
Eisenhower Administration’s 
business policy will drive up un- 
employment this month or by 
March to 4,000,000, considerably 
above the’ peak of 1954. The 


law “with special emphasis on the: ne : yw gnats 


Lsenigar level of $390 billion - this 
year tee aga is to. be 


AFL's warning was 


for January 
of the. 


big 


the joint _CIO-AFL committee of 


rious states.” 


(Continued ‘on Page 13) 


By ABNER Ww. BERRY 


‘THEY HAD COME to Washington to accept a challenge. Their theme was “Youth 
And they saw things straight. 


and the Challenge of Integration.” 
on the suburban campus of American ‘University on Thursday, the 


sembling 
hovered around 10 degrees and a 
30-mile-an-hour wind pierced to 


the ‘skin. 


But a quorum was present in 


Clendenen Hall auditorium eee 
opening discussion. It was a tame- 


Opening, with leaders reviewing. 


recent events which pointed to} 
the eventual..victory over segrega-| 


tion and second-class citizenship. 
The ap 


rah . They were serious. 


had- come from half the: 


They 
states a abi union, from the cam- 
the Middle West, the 


was polite, no rah} 


ox a oR. ee : 
they took a’ °‘ 


South ‘they saw an)? 


“ gattonchal and. outworn 


Ens Na 


2? He ~ 


WASHINGTON 
began as- 


ermometer 


“We .. cannot accept the 
brief submitted: by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell,” ‘they. resolved, 


When aap 


tion of . desegregation in’ public 
school education up to each in- 
dividual state. We insist upon im- 
mediate. action on Peg. 
in all states of the union and- will 
not reconcile ourselves to gradual- 
ism in any form,” 

* 


IN THIS spirit they dealt with 


the need for legislation” nec Bd He 
segregat uis- 
ing, and se wad le issues. But er 
went further: The Rivengara N 
history and. the ry of 
minorities taught in ot ae 


they asked for-a Fair Educational : 
Practices Code .with adequate en-} 


orem A eee ieee gra 
clinics, 


“which would leave implementa- | 


bs tata “AS? yoke amb ‘A ab, 


. 
7, -hot aee eo) ae S - 
a . 
> - 


.o*er* 


~~ be ialading oh gal 
- 


“TOUGH TALK OR PEACE TALK? 


A HEADLINE in Hearst's Daily Mirror sums up the 


° 


That was supposedly based on Soviet foreign min- 
ister Molotev’s-extensive review of foreign affairs. But let’s 
see, Why didn’t the press take the following from Molo- 
tov's speech as-their text: .. 

can one say of the relations between. the So- 
viet Unicn and the United States? : ~ 

“These relations leave room to wish for better ones. 
Is such an improvement possible between the USSR and 
the U. S.? Quite possible. For this, however, it is . 
that not only the government of the Soviet Union but also 
the U. S. strive for this.” 

But what pleasure would the press get out of a heat 


line which read: 
Pa SOVIET OPENS 
NEW REGIME WITH 
PLEA FOR BETTER 
U.S. -SOVIET RELATIONS 


Understandably the press and everybody else in the 
world stood up and took notice when Molotov said that the 
Soviet ooecmaenl is ahead of the U. S. in H-bomb pro- 
duction.. Moletov followed that up by saying. 

“We propose to the United States té compete net in 
the manufacture ef atomic weapons but i in the utilization 
of atomic energy for peaceful 


Again and the “experts” and dollar a word com- 
mentators talk 


t a new be sy. Soviet policy. But 

what was Molotov being “tough” about? 
He was being tough about the threats that have been 
made for many long years about how the U. S. has the A- 
bombs-and the H-bombs needed to level Moscow. and all 


other Soviet cities. Why? 
Molotov made it clear that whoever takes to the H. 


bomb will perish by the H-bomb. And even Gen. Douglas 


| MacArthur caught a glimpse of that terrible truth in his’ 


recent speech: The A and H-bombs must be banned under 
a system of international inspection. and control. This the me 
Soviets have proposed. 

Molotov was also being “tou 
issues which have led to recent sk 


” about the two major 
ning of world ten- 


‘sions.- One is the move to-rearm ‘western Germany. The 


other is occupation of Formosa and other Chinese islands 
by U. S. armed forces in violation of the Cairo-agreement. - 
But is the arming of a new. Wehrmacht headed by the” 


Nazi - general. staff a-policy worth defending? Americas _ 


sons in two generations were maimed and killed by Ger- 
man militarism. And is Chiang Kai-shek’s residence in For- 


mosa wirth a single American life? | 
Clearly and unequivocally the new Soviet outa: 


has said it is ready to sit down with us and settle all. out- 


standing questions. 
Americans will -prefer the conference table 


bomb devastation.: 


to oe 


TRICKLE-DOWN F OR SCHOOLS - 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S message on school 
construction is in line with the rest of the administrations - 
a of providing for social needs with an eye-dropper 
giving away to the rich by the truckload. 

Sen. Lister Hill, chairman of the Senate Committee . 
on Education and ‘Labor, properly described the Pres- 


ident's proposal as an “offer of inicosiable delay on the 
one hand .or a meagre ; 


dole on the other.” ~~. 
Basically, the President's plan is not for substantial 
grants to states to build the much needed schools, but an 


offer to purchase bonds, at an interest, if no private pur- 
rs are to. take. the local bonds. The states 


} would: owe. to the federal government. . 


Sen. Lister Hills bil on the other, backed by labor, 


ieee 
wi os actively aha the Hill bill, 
—_— ida wie form federal schoo ns 


} . gr hoe ine Zs | ae a a a j ul : 3 " new 
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ITHOUGHT-CONTROL, ONCE. USED TO BLOCK |= -anerenptigemipe Shae a 


"| ABOLITION, NOW MENACES NEGRO RIGHTS [the nex cx: 


movement which wiped out thejamong the unemployment-stricken | a s 
|repressive Illinois “black laws” andjtowns of Hlinois is: Mount Veriion| TT WOUED be useless to ask 


eventually put this, state firmly on|—home of Sen, Paul Broyles. what Sen. Broyles is doing about 
‘| These provisions see sandithe side: of Abolition. However; in| It was almost a year ago that ae gndoe ag as peg ha * 
as “subversive” “the. entire. move-|the interim there were scores’ of|the main plant of Mount Vernon, aie ‘vest ny ae Lesisl “2 
‘Iment for social advancement and|free. ‘Negroes lynched and hun-|the Pressed Steel Car Company,|~ y it—trying Ss agers a “et 
reform in this state. At the same|dreds kidnapped “and ~ sold into|was closed down. The town is list- wales legislation ie g 
time, they carry specific threats to}slavery. : ed by the U.S. Department of The Broyles Bills this 
all sections of the people’s move-| The 1837 .outlawing. of the}Labor as one of the most depress- wall 9h’ ee ee 
| itionist 1 in Illinois }ed ‘towns in the United States—in|*S4in the sweeping fasgist-like 
ment—labor, the progressives, the Abolitionist movenient : Fe *3itane : : measures of revious years. The 
Hliberals, the Negro people. | |took the pattern of the Broyles|/the “IV-B Classification,” which ae 


‘ mate ane ODE” Iain rence ‘this time is 
To find’a parallel, you have to dig|Bills in restricting the free speech,}means one of every eight workers \these bills pinpoint the. organiza- 


free press and free thought of that} chronically unemployed. ; 
deep undef the rubble. of discard tine | Some other aspects of thittown|tion'can ‘ean five years in, Piso 
ed laws long: buried by the indig- Now a5-then, ee 2yee ee rere described not so long ®Z° land a $5,000 fine. 


| ture was a means of- hiding 'in-a speech by Paul Thurlow, a see Bekad 
:  penariuicatbaga a ee real needs of the people of Ne at ie state leader of the NAACP. ~ a Broyles bills include smears 


The Abolitionist.novement once| State and of terrorizing those who| There is no ‘public transporta-| of every type, and only an 
|came. under “similar attack .in. this sought any steps ‘toward social re-|tion in the town except by bond- inkling of the rend range of 
state. Tri 1837, a ‘resolution. was form and. Reser fed cars that traverse the main peace, civil liberties, political, wel- 


Under the “black laws,” Ne- dopted “i Hilinois leo streets. Any time a Negro is ridin 
groes were not permitted to an eohioh ‘My eo oo THE YEAR {95s finds IMineis in one of these cars and a ‘white] 


eee ih a , trial Abalistnn ies + and threat.(|wracked with unemployment of|person wants to get aboard, said. righae ganizations that might be 
ened those’ people in the state who|Negro and: white workers, in Chi-|Thurlow, the! Negro hes to ‘moveladded’ should this bill bechme 
|were opposed to institution ef|c28° nd downstate. Typicallup-in front with the driver. If the ? 


slavery. 


i eR te | 


THIS “BROYLES BILL" of ; af 
1837 made the circulation of Abol- 
itionist petitions to Congress ‘il- 
legal. It also banned from the state 
- jall Abolitionist papers. _. 

|. . This was,.the answer of the anti- 
tNegro and pro-slavery elements in | 
Illinois to. the widespread . move-| a 
ment which called for the advanc- CHICAGO. in the Argo Elementary School. 


‘fing of the democratic needs of) 4 book gould be written about/ $79,000 Still Needed) eine. cee ne sitios anti 


in the Graves Elementary School: 

The action by the Legislature pme straps 39 io ci in For Lightfoot Case or in the Walsh Elementary 
inflained _ prejudice and hhysteria{the public sch filinoiss| CHICAGO. — An urgent ap- | school, except for the junior high 
throughout the state. It incited | peal was sounded this week 8 schools grades. 
hatred and violence against both fonda With hls to carry 
Negroes and those whites “who crt” “black a. centul —_ the next steps: in the THIS was the testimony present- 
| opposed. slavery ago. | . gyre. yroeory ed by the NAACP, the Civil Rights . 
On November. § of that year tf the most blatant forms. of| With only $21,000 raised out }Congress, the Argo Parent-Teach- 
.| the vatliant- Abelitionist . editor segregation have now ‘been wiped| ofthe $40,000 goal set for legal | __.. Association, and members of 
the “Alton Observer,” Elijah P--out in this state, that must be at-| and campaign “expenses, el the local school board. 
Lovejoy, was murdered. He was ‘tributed to the struggles which Lightfoot oven eg Mts “the ef It was on this basis that County 
killed trying te delend his! were carried on by townspeople ated this week this > uperintendant Edward Simeon er- 
\feurth ‘press from destruction by all the way ‘from Argo down to to carry alg Mier ml re the withholding of all funds 
an anti-Negro _ | Cairo, te a an end to “2 vicious | ==" stitutional test from the Argo schools, under the 
“tor | method impressing the pattern in opandy.” rovisions of the Jenkins Law. 
fy grad ‘eiitiiates the} THE. ANTI- TAROLITIONSSY Jimcrow on the formative minds The’ comatittee has planned |P re 


jmeas literature, mailings, news-.| .In Argo and in dozens of other 
Tae iasbgr ‘ ares passed By; Me oe of children. ne ads on the ease. Their of- {Illinois towns, it was the people's 


t was a spark that also} Curiously this struggle TESS li 
’ W. Washington. mov. t to secure enforcement 
Jaroused - the democratic forces an ‘issue in the recent trial Of nie. fe of of ose al Swe’ wliioh finally 


anti-slavery Liberty Party ‘was Communit leader who was tried hoes, yar aDee of fimerow: i 
i ate ‘fe Ne hes Counties: <a — ry the Smith defense sought to bring ’ out thef _ 2s 
~~ ma in orthern clause of the | THE C 
slow |. The Abolitionists and the other| Act. . : fact the: he Comainaiats: 9: 8° | a icagn Neg so camels covieed 
anti-slavery elements, including OPES | ie Sha. tees a law which he said “would end_ 


Roe Lincoln, joined. én “ aN cross + + examiming a ‘Bovern- | CF ine eed |Seuregation by attaching it to the 


A ‘OR ™ , state's purse strings.” His amend- 
vey, ae ee cn a fp. segregation: ever: CNET ess the ‘schoo! cide shut off 
ae apenas bined cs find. it & oun d to state funds to any school district 
-pitals, “no. matter how serious ) : | orl guetta con encee 


~~ their: condition. . : | | Jt.avas then that the people's 


TT ia > @. w : '| struggle sone eet schools 
oe fe , ; | : | yas convicted ‘assumed even sharper form...In nu-. 
NOw s apse epee a t 10D ence | charge of “ merous. towfis,-the racist: groups 


: : ce 1, a sb the counter-attack by force 
CHICACO—“We condemn mob actual ee Se dates back to: ! used again | and. violence. 
violence and ask that these thugs,/August 24, 1908. — : lor den and ~~ Alton, KKK crosses: were 
oe and . outragers .. . be! The. protest, sounded by a rig ‘burned after a suit was filed. in 
4 ght to a speedy justice.” gathering of Illinois Negro Bapt-| Ye ie any _. |cOurt.to stop segregation. In- East 
iL. These might be’ the: words of a ists, was aimed at the events in|. 1 denial. that jimcrow ¢ St. Louis, violence was used to halt ° : 
{citizens group in Chicago today, Springfield, IJlinois, where’ racist e Argo schools ra 2 fro Negro children from. seeking ad-- 
| —_t hr ey Beir of Trum-|rioting broke. out on August 15, |the- $0 this FDI stooipigeon | mission to a so-called white school. 
I bull. Pa . However, this lasting for several Sites : isin fact-a- ro-hate: nf Ullin, the town hall-was bomb- 
Mr ee = =| In that wave of terror, seven | during the ye d that he was 
inode lynched, hundreds | masqueradix pate The most bitter stru’ le of all 
Bi we . ‘Durned, munist | Goh ee Bah i place in Cairo; w ere the / 
7 ters against segregation were 


I\hysteria until the state “militia 
4| were able to. quell the mobs. * 


Bald WAS this 1808 outbreak: in! 
ield, —Hlinois, which Jed 
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LLLINOIS ; MOVES $ FROM FIGHT ON. 1819 


‘BLACK LAWS’ TO 1955 RIGHTS PROGRAM | 


CHICAGO, 


ture. 
To be es in a series of 
bills, this program calls for: 
~® A state’: FEPC law. 
© Banning discrimination in 
hospitals. 
-'® Ending jimcrow in housing, 


both public and private. 


® Stopping discrimination by - 


insurance companies. 
¢ Implementing the laws on 
segregation in. the schools. 


° ety Mlb the present 
aws | 


‘ state civil rights 
Support for this program was 
developed, last ronan at a mass 


Greater 


CHICAGO.~—A higher percen- 
tage of Negroés are 


today ‘for lack of ‘an Illinois 


FEPC: than was the case two 
years ago. 

. That fact is: expected to be 
the driving. force behind _ this 
year's. fight in Springfield to 
make 1955 the year in which an 
FEPC law will finally be passed, 

Hundreds of . organizations, 
with the NAACP in the lead, 
are joining in the coming nap. 
lative battle to outlaw j 
crimination. in 


CHIEF sponsor of the FEPC 
House Bill No. 27, Rep, Corneal 
Davis, declared that “we are 
eo to. wage the stiffest 

ht ever conducted for an 


F “Bill.” There are 23 House ~ 


~gponsors of the measure, _ five 
S Taabdivens and 18 shee ge 

‘The effort will be. to 
bill this time without. “eyes su 
port of Gov. William, GC. Strat- 
ton who has stated that he “sees 
no need” for the measure. 

‘The Illinois Commission on 
‘Human Relations was at work 
this ‘week on its biennial report. 
That: report is expected to re- 
veal no rovement in Illinois 
in the job ng ternal picture. 
The last report of the commis- 
sion “revealed.these daming facts 
concerning Illinois: 

(A) Thirty-five per cent of the 
firms in the state refuse ‘to hire 
~ Negroes under. any § circum 
_ stances: (B) Seventy-five percent 
of the employed Negroes in the 
state are barred from semi- 
_ skilled or skilled reo 


LOUNEER PEMBERTON, in- 
. dustrial secretary of the Chicago : 


Urban League, told The Worker 
ly half of the 
“70,000 unemployed workers. in 


Chicago are Negroes: 


‘Citing trends toward more. 


discrimination, Pemberton - 
of the food canning plants 
where “they are trying to se 
ae ‘out and to replace them 
DP’s or anyone who can be 
exploited more than Negroes.” - 
“Al ‘Weiss. of the: Bureau of « 


-¢eeting at the DuSable Hi 
School where chairman of 
NAACP legislative ‘ committee 
Gerald : Bullock urged that “we 

out in no uncertain terms 
of ‘the abuses which the Lezisla- 
ture must correct.” 

THE Six-Point. Program will 
be sparked by committees con- 
cerned with each of the separate 
points.- There will be an office 
in Springfield and full-time di- 
rector. of the legislative cam- 

ag ae fund is being raised 
to the drive. 

This isto be a mass campaign, 
involving thousands of Negro 
and white citizens throughout 


the state. It will be sponsored. 


by the NAACP sese 60 . 
ting - labor, community 

and civic organizations. 
ay HE Na Soe historic fight for the Six- 


See Need for for FEPC 


ian Ever 


Jewish Employment also stated 
that: the increase in unemploy- 
ment has resulted in “a substan- 
tial’ inérease” in discriminatory 


hiting insofar as Jewish workers 


are concerned. It was this: agency 


which, in a recent survey “of 
3,700 Cheago business ‘firms, 


had ak Sf coneat-ok thete ~ 
__ will-not hire Jews... 
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‘Meat Unions Join in 
Backing NAACP Fight 


CHICAGO.—A symbolic con- 


“tribution of $300 toward the 


NAACP’s’ fight for’ a. six-point 
legislative program last. week 
showed labor's unity in — this 
fight. 

The check was presented at 


the NAACP mass meeting at 


DuSable High School last Sun- 
day by. Russell Lasley, interna- 
tional vice president of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers 
of America. 

The $500 he said, was a joint 
donation by the UPWA and the 
AFL, Amalgamated Meat -Cut- 
ters ahd Butcher Workmen. 


“The two unions have united in 


wage struggles with the big 
oon paste wes tga 


enlarging the area of unity. 
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* Black Code in 1819. ; 
THESE were a set of laws 


which denied-to Negroes, free or 


saewe the most — elementary 
ts, ‘including the right . of 
ucation and protection in the 
~courts. Under the “black laws,” 


only a freé Negro with a cer- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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On Armour Jimcrow 


CHICAGO. ~—Officers of the 
United Packinghouse Workers 
of America-CIO this week: an- 
nounced a move to force. the 

meat packers—Armour, 


major 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy—to 


employ Negro officé workers in 
their General Offices. . 


In an opening move, UPWA 
vice-president Russell R. Lasley 


“and District Director Charles 
Hayes announced :the filing of a 


- inatory | 
Armour is a large supplier’ of 


formal. complaint charging 
Armour & Co, with violation’ of 
Presidential’ Executive Order 
10557 barring government con- 
tracts to firms practicing discrim- 
employment _ policies. 


meat products to the armed 
forces. 
The complaint was filed with 


the President's Committee “6n— 


Government Contracts. The 


CHICAGO. Canes’ citizens . 


expressed alarm this week. that 


,, predee Kennelly’ . ss aca for 


“Temes 
DuSABLE 


_pEBITION 


Kennelly’s record. as an anti- 
Negro mayor was aiead last 
Sunday at an NAACP mass 

meeting or mayor ne 
only major ma ty ca te 
who did no r-to.ask the 
support of Mie egro people. 

All three oe on 
spoke, Richard 
jamin Adam 

“Merriam, 


‘ sal 
‘ment that . Kennelly had 


handled” the Trumbull Park 
Homes situation. They. men- 
tioned other examples of Ken- 


nelly’s bias against Negroes. 


committee's Executive Secretary, 

Jacob Seidenberg, has informed 

the union leaders that the com- 

plaint is under investigation, 
* 


SIX CONGRESSMEN from 
the Chicago area, meeting in a 
Washington conference with the 
union leaders; declared that the 
move would-have their active 
Support. The ‘congressmen are 
Reps. ‘William  Q..- Dawson, 
Barratt O’Hara, Thomas. J: O- 
Brien, -John C.. KI 
James E.. Murray and’ Charles 
‘A. Boyle. 


. The complaint notes ‘that no 
Negroes are or va ~ she hy wrse been 
employed in the ge Ayer 
General: Offices in. Chicago and 
lists names of ten ao: a ton 
cants for stenographic 
in ~ November 
1954, and -January, 35. ma 


* ~were informed that the y 
was_ not hiring. The combate 


also names three white appli- 
cants during thé same: p 
who. were immediately offered 


employment. 


Paw 


heightening anti-Negro_ tension 
city. 

It was reported that Ken- 
nelly's police are stepping. UP 
their attacks on innocent 4 
citizens and. that racists are 
“ing encouraged in acts of anti- 
Negro- violence because of the 

“ng 5 ‘incitement. 
In an editorial. this week, the 
(acer pleaded; “I 


” 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, WN. ¥.. under the act of March 3, 1879 
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(Joseph Clark spent three years 


1950-1953.) 
By JOSEPH CLARK 


WORLD-WIDE attention has been focu 
Soviet Union. Events fraught with 
folded at the Tuesday and Wednesday sessions of the Su 

1. The resignation of Georgi Malenkoy as Premier. 


2. Election of Nicolai Bulganin to succeed him, 
3. Election of Marshal Zhukov to succeed Bulganin as Minister of Defense. 


4. Election of Malenkov as a deputy premier of the Soviet government and as min- 


Affairs, V. M. Molotov call- 
the Soviet Union. 


ister of Electrical Energy. 
©. A report on forei 
ing for improved relations 


policy by Minister of F orei 
tween the United States an 


in the Soviet Union as this paper's correspondent, 


ssed on last week's developments in the 
eat importance for the future of world peace un- 
preme Soviet, including: 


6. Announcement by Bulganin of a new Five-Year Plan which se aes heavy 


industry and agricultural development as a means of improving the live 


people, ‘ 
Its hard to reeall an event 


which has caused. more specula- 


tion than this, It ranged from’ 
radio commentator Quincy : 


Howe's interpretation on a Tues- 
day evening broadcast that Ma- 
lenkov didn’t look like a leader, 
to Secretary of Defense Wilson‘s 


_ statement about this being an- 


1. Why did Malenkov resign? 


Malenkov told the Supreme | 


Soviet he was resigning because 
of “the.need to have at the post 
of the chairman of the Council 


‘of Ministers - another comrade 


with greater experience in state 
work.” Malenkov assumed re- 
sponsibility for shortcomings. in 


of Soviet 


the . unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs which has arisen in agricul- 
ture.” He announced that he had 
been in charge of this field 
during past years. (See text of 
Malenkov statement on: Page 4. 

2. Does this mean Malenkov’s 
resignation shows “internal 
trouble” in the USSR as Dulles 
and Eisenhower suggested? 


_ Nobody's a Stranger 
By JOSEPH NORTH” , 


SEATTLE, Wash, 
LIFE is stranger than fic- 


agriculture. “I. see particularly 
clearly,” Malenkov — declared, 
“My guilt and responsibility for 


other. “ripple.” What are the 


ally.” This time I was surprised 
for there was nothing about his facts in these momentous events? 


looks that conformed to the pre- 
valent concept of a Jews ap- 


Shortly. before the Supreme 
Soviet met results of the fulfill- 
: ment of the economic plan for 
_— : | 1954 were announced in, Mos- 
ee cow. . Industry not only. met its 
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tion, the old bromide has it, 
and life on the highway is 
often at its strangest. I can- 
not help passing this little 
tale on to you: It has, I think, 


doesnt; it 
is interesting, 
to me at least. 
T rans por- 
tation trouble 
killed the meet- - 
ing in Eugene, - 
Ore., and I had 
to stay. in the | 
town of Med-— 
ford overnight. 
The. ‘Eugene : : 
folk ;were to take me on 
to Portland the next day. In 
my haste, I had neglected to 
take the address-of my Portland 
I had a meeting but I did not 
know where. : 
Contemplating my best course 


of action I wandered. through. 


the lobby of the small Medford 
hotel. Figures on the TV. sereen 
were busy, talking, singing, 
dancing, but nobody was watch- 
ing. I was about to walk on 
when a Negro artist appeared 
on the screen and began to sing 


Eili, Eili, the ancient waded 


chant. 
* 


HE HAD a magnificent voice 
that caught the tragedy of the 


dexioed 06. hear 
”P to 


lue-eyed, balding young 


at Yosséle Rosenblatt often but not | 


,  eyen he had equalled this. 
duh ety ka. Melltoed ‘know the 


something of a moral, but even if 
ft : oer 


ce. He said he was born 
on the East Side, had come away 
some years back. And he passed 
on, a salesman, I supposed, en- 
route. 


Later I dropped into the bar 
for a glass of beer, and to héar 
what folk were talking about 
and to talk with them. As I sat 
the same balding ‘young man 
came in, extended his hand, in- 
troduced himself, and asked if 
I minded if he sat down beside 
me. : 

“Not at all,” I replied, giving 
him my name. We had a glass 
of beer ‘and listened to the talk 
aboutus: a popular item of dis- 
cussion, life in the East versus 
life in the West. 


It runs this way: the man 
from the West will say he was 
an Easterner until’ the war 
brought. him, as a GI, to the 
coast. He fell in love with the 
place, determined to return 
when the war ended and he 
did. Brought his bride out and 
life out here is beyond anything 
you can imagine in the. East. 
My new-found acquaintance 


joined heartily in the talk. 


* 

HE'D NEVER been west until 
1943 when he got off ship in 
Portland, stayed a while and de- 
termined to return. He had said 
he got off ship, I mused; that 
might mean he was in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, unless, 


. Of course, he was a passenger. I 


asked him and he replied brisk- 
ly, of course he worked, an able- 
ied seaman. “Since youre a 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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“All that harms labor is treason to America. No line 


can be drawn between these two. If any man tells you he 


loves America, yet he hates labor, he, is a liar. If a man 
tells you he trusts America, yet fears labor, he is a fool.” 


Steady Pace in Tllinois 


"PEOPLE WANT THE WORKER and 
’ Daily Worker. Often they call the office, - 


we Bihan: 


when delivery is late, asking, “Where can 
I get.my paper?” The people who are going 


to be sure of + 


getting it are | 


-out sub-’ 


the Daily Worker. Orders for 


targets but ‘went over them b 
3 percent. There was a mark 
increase of agricultural produc- 
tion too, with nearly 5,000,000 
more tons of grain sold on the 
market than the year before. 
Cotton, flax, linseed, potatoes, 
vegetables and other crops were 
all up from ‘1953. | 
Most startling was the suc- 
cess of the campaign to culti- 
vate unsettled and virgin soil 
in the far-flung eastern areas of 


. the USSR. The plan called for 


plowing up 32 million acres of 
virgin soil. Actually over 43 
million ‘acres were put to the 


. plough. 


3. Then why did Malenkov 
speak of the “unsatisfactory” 
state of agriculture? ‘i 

Because the Soviet leaders 
want an even greater develop- 
ment of agricultural production 
in order to increase consumer 
goods. Though head of live- 
stock in in 1954 the in- 
crease in dairy cattle didn’t 
meet plans. urthermore the ~ 
Soviet leaders are _ self-critical 


(Continued on Page 4) 


- BARR La 
Roy Campanella 


Interviewed by Lester Rodney 


See Page il 


- scriptions went up to 8817 for The Worker 
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‘|DAILY WORKER: and THE WORKER ..... 
ry WORKER 


By GEORCE 1 MORRIS 


“WE WILL go into 1956 with a united labor saovewenk: * George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL predicted following the signing of an agreement on CIO-AF% merger 
terms at sessions in Miami, Fla. The agreement, which may prove of tremendous historic 


importance and signal a new_ad-) 


vance for labor, is subject to the| 


approval of the top boards and con- 
ventions of the AFL and €10 and 
finally at a joint convention ex- 
pected by the end of the year. The 
pact will bring about one big fed- 
eration of 15 million members. 
The terms were ironed out in 
two days of sessions in Miami 


Beach. On the principal point -of/ 


dispute, the CIO bowed to the 
AFL’s.. representatives. The CIO 
demanded that as a condition of 


with the united labor; - 


cae ae 
@ union must adhere to the 


pein: pact now in operation 
between the CIO and AFL. The 


AFL’s group agreed only to sug-' 


gest that the no-raiding pact be 
maintained but it is not suaadatory 
for a union to sign the pact. 

* 


THE — NT paar 
. Pb epeiy ci eac union 
hi hich is understod to mean that 
aide with jurisdiction in the 
poser 2 na gga 
te dut Oo so On 
a voluntary basis. It was further 
agreed that the two top officers 
will remain as now m eee 
The present AFL counc ] 
vice- ts would be increas- 
ed to. 27 with the 10 added com-| 
ing from the CIO's unions. 
A new constitution is to be 
drafted by the joint Committee of 


20. 

The five 
ing the merger 
lows: . : 


e ; of the terms by the 
AFL's executive council and the 
CIO’s board. 

* Drafting of a constitution by 
the ne COMI _committee of 


; towards mak- 
ective are as fol- 


| 


‘tion 14 (B),” 
| does for an organized drive by big 


o- 


®-Approval of the constitution 
by the CIO and AFL. top bodies. 

© Approval by the respective 
conventions of the CIO and AFL. 

© Approval at a joint conven- 
tion. 

The executive council of _ the 
American Federation of Labor, 


meeting in Miami Beach; set the 
elimination of Section 14-B of the’? 
Taft-Hartley Law — the federal| 
green light to state ‘right-to-scab” | 
laws—as labor's top legislative ob-, 
jective in the 84th Congress, ~" 
Declaring the AFL is “deter- 
mined” in its drive to “revise” the 
law “with special emphasis on the} 
need for immediate repeal. of Sec) 
the Couneil said: 
“This provision has the 


business to destroy union security 
and union standards through piece- 
meal legislative attacks in thé va- 


rious states.” 


: 


As the AFL mapped its strategy 
in the southern playground city, 
E. S. Dillon, chairman of the or- 
ganization and president of the 
Old Dominion Box Co., announced 
in Washington the formation of 
the “National Right to Work Com- 
mittee,” a big business fascist front 
for the spread of the “right-to- 
scab” laws beyond the 17. states 
that already have them. Former 
Rep. Fred~Hartley co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, announced 
himself as president of the new 
outfit. 

*' 

A FICHT on the “right-to-scab” 
laws is rapidly becoming the cen- 
tral legislative objective of all la- 
bor, with the CIO, the United 
Mine Workers and most ymajor 
unions also focusing main atten- 
tion on the menace: In several 
states menaced by “right-to-scab” 
bills, such as Missouri and Mary- 
land, joint labor bodies have been 
formed to combat them. 

« 


THE AFL COUNCIL issued. 
canes on several other major 


"e ° The Council warned that the 
Eisenhower Administration’s big 
' business: policy will drive up un- 
employment . this month or ‘by 
March to 4,000,000, cihaldlocibly 
tabove the ‘peak of 1954. The 
‘Council © estimated that national 
production would have to rise to 
— of $390 billion this 
year unemployment is to be 
eased. The AFL’s warming was 
soon confirmed by newly released 
government: figures for January 
taken ‘in the first week of the 


(Continued on Page i 


_and the Challenge of Integration.” 


hovered around ~10 degrees and a 


’ 30-mile-an-hour : wind pierced to) 


the ‘skin. 


But a m was present in 


quoru 
‘Clendenen Hall 
opening discussion.’ It was a.tame 


opening; with leaders reviewing| 


recent .events which oriniad to 
the eventual 
tion and second- 
use was oh no 7 
. They were serious. 
. had come-from half the 


\of not onl 
they 9 So ial did 


auditorium for): 


ana ne the “second prerequisite” to bel’ 
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ene gpa we seek a_ peaceful 
. world as the. first . prerequisite- to}i 
* the attainment of our goals.” 


. CP’ national convention oe; : 


And they saw things. straight. When they began as- 
sembling on the suburban campus of American _University on i Thursday, the 


: | WASHINGTON 
THEY HAD COME to Washington to accept a challenge. Their theme was “Youth 


eter 


; me 


i 
Pe 


our striving, but‘ of our very lives.| . 


In the next paragraph they held | ti 


“an ‘atmosphere of and 
intellectual freedom” he at Melac 
as. defined by the} for 


‘school education up to. each. in-| 


ism in any form.” 


IN THIS spirit they dealt with| 


“we. : ‘meme adopek the 
brief submitted by Attorney Gen- 
eral SBrdwnell,” they resolved, 
“which would: leave implementa- 
tion of desegregation: in public 


dividual state. We insist upon im- 
mediate action on ation 
in all states of the union will 


not reconcile ourselves to gradual- 


-_ 


the need for legislation against job 
discrimination, segregated ~ hous- 
ing, and other issues. .. But sa 
went further: ge wanted N 
history and the history of 
‘minorities - taught in all scledaae 
they asked fer a> Fair Educational 
‘Practices Code. with adequate en- 
forcement proves: a series of 
eareer clinics. . eailges Neat 
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‘TOUGH TALK OR 5 cae care, LK? 


A HEADLINE in Hearst’s Daily Mirror sums up the 
bi | say press interpretation, of Soviet events: 


oe 


That. was supposedly based on Soviet foreign min-' 
ister Molotov’s extensive review of foreign affairs. But let's 
See. Why didn’t the press take the following from Molo- © 
tov's speech as their text: 

“What can one say of the relations between the So- 
viet Union and the United States? 

“These relations leave room to wish for better ones. 
Is such-an improvement possible between the USSR and 
the U. S.? Quite possible. For this, however, it is 
that not only the government of the Soviet Union but also 
the government of the U. S. strive for this.” 


But what pléasure would the press get out of a head- 


line which read: 
SOVIET OPENS 
NEW REGIME WITH 
PLEA FOR BETTER . 
U. S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Understandably the press and everybody else in the 
world stood up and took notice when Molotoy said that the 
Soviet government is ahead of the U.S. in H-bomb pro- 
duction. Molotov followed that up by saying. 

“We propose to the United States to compete not in 
the manufacture of atomic weapons but in the utilization 
of atomic energy for purposes.” 

Again and ps a ain the “experts” and dollar-a_word com- 
mentators talk ut a new “tough” Soviet policy. But 
what was Molotov being “tough” about? 

He was being tough about the threats that have been 
made for many long years about how the U..S. has the A- 
bombs and the H-bombs needed to level Moscow and all 
other Soviet cities. Why? 

Molotov made it clear that whoever takes to the H- 
bomb will perish by the H-bomb. And even Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur caught a glimpse of that terrible truth in his 
recent speech. The A and H-bombs must be banned under 
a system of international — and control. This the” 
Soviets have proposed. 

Molotov was also being “tough” about the two. pibdos - 
issues which have led to rae S g of world ten- : 
sions. One is the move to rearm western Germany. The 
other is occupation of Formosa and other Chinese islands 
by U. S. armed forces in violation of the Cairo agreement. 

But is the arming of a new Wehrmacht headed by the 
Nazi general staff.a policy ‘worth defending? Americas 
sons in two generations were maimed and killed by: Ger- 
man militarism. And is Chiang Kai-shek’s residence in For- 
mosa wirth a single American life? 

Clearly and unequivocally the new Soviet government 
has said it is ready to sit down with us and settle all out- 
standing questions. 

Americans will. prefer the conference table to H- 
bomb devastation. | 


TRICKLEDOWN FOR SCHOOLS 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWERS message on school 
construction is in line with the rest of the administration's 


> 


program of providing for social needs with an eye-dropper 


while giving away to the rich by the truckload. 

- Sen: Lister Hill, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, properly described. the Pres- 
ident’s proposal as an “offer of interminable delay on the 


- one hand- or a meagre dole on the other.” 


Basically, the President's plan is not: for substantial. 
grants to. states to build the much needed schools, but an. 
offer to purchase bonds, at an interest, if no private pur-. 
chasers are willing. to. take. the local bonds. The states 


-would-owe to the federal government. 


Sen. “Lister Hill's bill, on the other, backed" by labor, 


: | calls for an outright grant of a half billion a’ year to:the 
. States for. two--years, for emergency school. construction. 
. 5 AS labor’ and other 


organizations ceancerned with the_ 

growing deficit of class rooms and shortage of school 
teachers should - actively behind the Hill bill. 

wever, of what form: federal. shank 

construction’ aid takes, none of it should go to states that 
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the public schools of Iilinois—a 


100-year struggle beginning with 
the fight 


age. 
Jf the ,most blatant ‘oe of 
gation have now been wiped 
. out in this state, that must be at- 
tributed to the struggles which 
were carried on by townspeople 
all the way from Argo down to 
Cairo, to put an end to this vicious 
method of impressing the pattern 
of Jimcrow on the formative minds} 
of children. 


Curiously, this struggle became 


an issue in the recent trial of 


Claude - Lightfoot, the Illinois 
Communist leader who was tried 
last month under the untested 
membership. clause of the Smith 


- Act. 
% 


IN cross - =the a Xtal 


to repeal the notorious, 
eer erny “black laws” a many : 


Superintendant ‘Edward Simon or- 
‘dered the withholding of all funds 
from the Argo schools, under the 
provisions of the Jenkins Law. 


In Argo and in dozens of other 
Illinois towns, it was the people's 
movement to secure enforcement 
of the Jenkins Law: which finally 
broke the back of jimcrow in the 


|schools. 


* 


Chicago Negro legislator, devised 


ja law which he said “would end 


segregation by attaching. it to the 
staté’s purse strings.” His amend- 
ment to the school code shut off 


-{state funds-to any school district} 
Uthat practices segregation. | 


It. was then that theSeeniite 


The Prosecutor; |struggle against jimcrow schools 


{0 | assumed even sharper form. In-nv-} 


merous towns, the racist groups 


a the counter-attack by force 


In ‘inde: KKK crosses were 
burned alter a suit was filed in 


~|court to stop segregation’ In East 


labo St. Louis, violence was used to halt 


yout porwr came from 

} of this FBI stoolpigeon 

fact a vile Negro-hater 

during the very period that he was | 
a as a ae a of the 


“Tw the 7700 block on. 
Seed: Negroand white children, 
sh in adjoining 

being sent to. two 
These additional" 


it schools. 


concerning 
situation in the Argo-Summit Bed-| 


Shoe Sg tage gn re 


The public FH ee 
schools sn the ditt were operat 


is ‘There were no white pupils 
the A Argo. Elementary School. 
ae were no Negro pupils| 
| the G lementary. School 
a in ee alsh Elementary 
_~ School; soar: for the junior ‘high 


neers, were | 


"" _1$19,000 Still Needed| 
For Lightfoot Case — 


CHICAGO, — An_ urgent. ap- 
peal was sounded. this week for 
funds. with which to carry 
through the next steps in the 
. Claude Lightfoot case. : 

With only $21,000 raised out 
of the $40,000 goal set for legal 
| and campaign expenses, the 
‘Lightfoot Defense Committee 
stated this week that “the ef- 
fort to carry through this_ con- 
| stitutional test to- its conclusion 
is in jeopardy.” — a 

The committee has planned 
more literature, mailings, news- 
paper ads on the case. Their of- 
tice § is at 189 W. Washington. 


111% Rent Hike 


Hits Ecorse 
ECORSE.—Three hundred Negro 


have jammed the City Council 
chambers at the.last two meetings 
‘protesting a proposed $11 a month: 


jincrease in rents on two public 
|housing projects. Mayor Williams 
-| Voisine ‘is proposing the increase. 


‘The projects are Ryancinth, 
Cresceno, and Grandport. 

One leader of the fru against 
ithe rent increase is Lasker Smith 
tof UAW Local 2. 


# 


-!took place in Cairo, w 


THE late Rep. Charles Jenkins, 


p. Broad. St., 


plus food. had «been 


_y|City's De 


|} operation. 


and - white citizens of this town! 


Negro children from seeking ad> 
mission to-a so-called white school. 
a Ulin, the town hall was bomb- 


The most bitter struggle of all|© 
ere the 
fighters against segregation were 


stoned, terrorized and dynamited. 
* 


BUT everywhere in Illinois, the 
struggle was carried on with great 
courage, ‘part of a nationwide 
struggle against the segregated 

schools in both Northern and 

Southern states. 

The movement against jimcrow 
schools was branded “a plot” as 

it was in the government's’ case 
against Claude shightfoot How- 
ever, -Lightfoot and his 
‘point wi justifiable pride to the 
role they played in this important 


‘dists for Chiang Kai-shek.” 


party|Crowley reported are stacked in 


DETROIT. E Clapicstionsl ‘nail 
is running from 100.to 1 to 150 to 


resolution on Formosa. 

Contents of many of these let-| 
ters, addressed to Senators who 
Brag resolution ay to 

nator Wayne Morse, who op- 
|posed it, were examined by Jim 
Crowley, . the CIO Automobile 
hades Washington correspond- 


< his regular . Friday — 
broadcast, Crowley asserted at 


the outpouring of protest is “unpre- 
cedented,” and should “stiffen” the 
President to resist “the Radfords, 
Knowlands and other propagan- 


‘Until recently, the UAW news- 


easter noted, the President had 
“slapped down these war advo-| 
cates.” Then their pressure got too 
much for him, and there follewed 
“the resolution with its re-dated, 
vest pocket declaration of war.” - . 

Four ‘main notes are sounded in’ 
the letters to congressman, which 


huge piles. 
First, he said, they show that 


phase of ‘the many-sided struggle 


-_ 


the American people are “ap- 


1 in opposition to the President's 


might engage in an agaressive or 
preventive wgr, and regard this.as:: 
contrary to American tradition. 
Second, they express hatred tor 
war and belief that the next war 


would be the end of everything; 
but they assert that we would de- 
fend our own country to the last 
ditch from any attack. 

‘Third, they show that despite 
the wall-of silence and lack of in- 
formation on the facts, the Ameri- 
can people have “divined” that the — 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu are 
intended to be Chiang’s stepping 
stones for war against the main- 
land—purely a civil war—and not 
the “reds” stepping stones for tak- 
ing over Formosa. 

Fourth, the letter writers do not 
appreve of circumventing the 
United Nations. They believe it is 
better te have our say at the UN— 
without asking any “threats of re- 
prisal” if we don't get our way, and 
then abide by majority rule. 

This “remarkable outpouring of 
opinion,”~ Crowley concluded, 
“needs to be circulated the world 
over. .. . The government: might 
take the calculated risk of war. 
The people would take the cal- 


culated risks of peace.” 


|for Negro rights. ~ 


) 


) 


palled at the mere suggestion we 


PHILADELPHIA.—District 1, United Electrical Workers, Independent, is circulat- 


P 


“Continued unemployment is; 
bringing . loss of income and in-| 
creasing hardship to thousands. of 
Philadelphitns,” the petition em- 
-. ’|phasizes. 

The petitions also asks him to 
“call on Governor Leader and the 
General Assembly (a) to. set up a 
public works rogram to provide 
jobs at prevailing wages and (b) 
to enact a-law requiring a min- 
imum wage within the -state of 
$1.25 an hour. 

Copies: of the. petition may be 
secured from District I, UE,.2240 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ABOUT THE ‘annie of last 
October Mayor Clark annouhced|, | 
that a plan for distribution of sur- 
agreed upon, | 
to start the first of the year.. This 
became bogged down, however, in 
controversies as to whether the| 
roar Commissioners or the 
partment. of Public Wel 
—"\fare should handle the job and 
disagreements with the responsible} 
state authorities hinging on the 
question of financial responsibil- 
ities and a mechanism for the 


Meanwhile some 250,000 men, 
women and -children in: the city,| | 


who are: eligible for the surphis 
and should have been getting it 
months ago, are still w for! 
ithe authorities to settle their dif- 
ferences. 


The local Progressive Party re- 
‘iminded the City -Administration 
— November of the plight of 

ople. “There is no prob- 
lem ioe wae h should take- precedence 


Bill introduced for 


| Raise in Jobless Pay | 
HARRISBURG.—An Adminis- 
tration-sponsered bill -is being 
_intreduced into the State Legis- 
lature to increase maximum un- 
employment compensation bene- 
fits from the present $30 to $35, 
and to extend the duration from 
the present 26 week maximum to 
30 weeks. It is reported that the 
bill has approval of substantial 
sections of organized labor. But 
as the accompanyimg story shows, 
some unions feel that the benefits _ 
should be mere liberal. “| 
ness. Or-lack ef income is due. to 
no fault of their. own,” Henry 
| Beitscher, its state .director de- 
clared. 


~ = 


ay 

A SURPLUS food distribution 
system has been bperating in Al- 
legheny County for over a year and 
in other industrialized counties of 
the state, except Philadelphia, for 


many months, with hundreds of 
thousarids getting butter, dried 


milk, cheese and shortening. 


In most counties the laber meve- 
mient has. ‘beén ‘the motive power 
back of the cient oe 
is the a 
where the iene cca 
trucks and. paid. the. wages of the 
drivers and handlers while the CIO 
supplied an equivalent number. of 
handlers. whom they likewise paid. 

Exectitive director of the-county’ 
distribution “system — Wallace: C. 


over the relief of human suffering] 


Worth-publicly thanked them for] 


— 
+ 
ee 


Rejects | 


its| International Economic Policy of 


‘rc’ the Committee for Economic De- 


., | velopment, a grou 
nthe ig 
: industrialists in ngage 


most powerful financiers and 


'FIELD, one of the,vice presidents, 


g of some of! 


MRS. ‘ane -M. - GREEN-. 


is wife of one of the biggest real 


at ne re whose _jobless- oo Bec ts ate 


answers to a January question- 
i follows: 


just out men that the fist 113-2 


Ihe follow 


he sai, 


ing petitions addressed to Mayor Joseph Clark, urging him to get the federal authorities to 
“speed up the distribution of surplus food stoeks to the unemployed and needy of our city. 


made po 
one da 


a Bo distribution in 
500 needy citizens of 
8. 6 tons of cheese, 
{6.2 tons of milk, 3.6 tons of 
butter and 4.5 tons of shortening. 
According to the estimate of 
Progressive Party officials there 
were-about 900,000 persons in 48 
counties receiving surplus food 
last November. The number is 
‘probably nearer.a million now. 


Budd Workers | 
Hit by Pay Cut 


PHILADELPHIA.-Some 3,000 
production workers at the Red 
Lion plant of the Budd Co. walk- 
ed off their jobs at noon Jan. 21 to 
attend .a specially called meeting 
of their union — the Budd Field ’ 
Plant Employes Independent © 
Union—to vote on whether they 
should - strike against recent big 
cuts in- wages paid in .the-auto- 
thobile chassis and railway car di- 


visions. In a tumultnous two-hour 
session-a motion. to strike was re- 
jected, 1278’ against to 1012 for. 


The cuts run up to $10 a da 
in some cases. Charles Marshail, 
recerding secretary of the union, 
says the company has no-right un- 
ider the contract to reduce wage 
rates. The contract: runs to May, 
+1957, but contains a ag 078 
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. The per Co. says resentment 


' lagaimst the wage slashes is all 


“based on a misunderstanding.” It 
Gaia tho coxporation ‘has muthor. 


i. vaality to make such changes as os 


———— |” 


iM. jc ‘aretitic oi 


WWcrs ar te. boldmse 


Take Strike Vote es 


progress at Colonial Pectin Boston meat 


Sra might be a 1955 prevue for Fi nt, a labor. Led by Local_11, United Packing-|. 
house Workers, CIO, workers won an earlier victory from Boston Sausage after G6 woes 


on the bricks, gettin 5-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, plus an as 
cent and a half to narrow the dif 
ferential for women workers. 

Colonial Sr ga is“hot pri- 
marily worried about an wage in- 
crease. They are after bigger game: 
to smash the union itself, This 
strike marks the first attempt by 
: ee to throw the -book at 

y UPWA-CIO local under the 
T aft-Hartley law. Local 11’s funds 
have been attached. Its picket 
lines. are restricted by state in- 
junction. The com me is now 
moving to get a T artley de- 
certification election. Strikebreak- 
ers and scabs will . be 
“to vote in this election, strikers 
will not. 

No wonder that the strike has 
aroused not only the Packinghouse 
union, but labor throughout the 
state. Union ‘ranks are ‘solid, with 
about 20 union members out of 
250, crossing picket lines. Me: 
company has been able to bring 
a number of scabs. But the “Don't| 
Buy Colonial” campaign through- 
out New England and New York 
has cut the company’s work force]; 
to only 80. 


: +o ‘ 

CIO AND AFL UNIONS’ all. 
over Massachusetts have 
support for the strike, helping the 
Don’t Buy campaign. Contribu- 
— ors Oa Ana collec- 


seaikeen maint ie > solid greets 
The strong surge toward unity 
- within the labor ‘movement’ today 
is of great practical benefit to the }dec 
Colonial strikers iy by the has been|b 
etxended the AFL 
Amalgamated Butchers. New York 
an resident Joseph Belsky of the 
: BA scan hel organize 
aan support in’ the New York 
market area. Some co tion has 
been extended through the amal- 
gamated locals in. Boston. 
_ Both the AFL and CIO in Mas- 


Bosses and Labor 
Don‘t Mix, AFL Decides 
-HAZLETON.-— Labor and 
_ Chamber of Commerce policies 
don't. mix, .according to Mary 
_ Moody, Hazleton delegate to the: 
Conference of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Central Labor Unions, AFL, 
in explaining why the Hazleton 
Central Labor Union~ had with- 
drawn its delegates to the Local 
Chamber of Commerce ‘meetings. 


“Labor and the Chamber were 


satel 


_ invariably diametrically opposed to 
each -other on national and - 


legislative issues,” she declared. 
“The move .on Labor's part- had 


been based on the hope of some! > 


union leaders that cooperation be- 


eae rei te eee 
- this. . distressed «area. 


| ot ail =. ithe © Char 


permitted. 


pledged 


i 


{| McCarthyite-terror is explained in 


= ¢ 
“4 a r 


sachusetts passed anti-McCarthy 
resolutions at. their 1954 conven- 
“| tions. Workers ih these unions are 
now getting a.good education in 
the effects of McCarthyism im. this 
strike. Colonial management has 
singled out three or four workers 
to smear as “Reds” including 
James Bollen, Colonial chief shop 
steward, Delegations. from unions 
to store managers urging a Colonial 
boycott are invariably met with 
the story, “Oh, this is a Red strike; 
just a bunch of aescarerm 7 | 


mission Investigating Communism, 
had unanimous backing for. his 


position before the Commission as 
ee of labor's defense of its rights. 
ere the Packinghouse Union 
has met. the red-baiting attack 
head-on, AFL and CIO unionists 
have been quick..to see through 
in| the phony charge much to the ‘dis- 
may of Colonial Provision: 
—..Another divisive tactic used by 
the company has been the recruit- 
ing of practically all strikebreakers 
from the Negro community. Local 
li>was quick to under 
the leadership of James Johnston; 


ber union, It took its case to the 
community 


lonial|and some of Boston’s leadin ing Ne- 
gro ministers, joined immediately 
in. a. half-page- ad which ran for 
— weeks in the Negro press, 
eccrine: the use of Negro strike- 
ers. Great solidarity with the 
union developed in the Negro com- 
munity in Boston. 

The lessons’ of Negro-white 
unity have not been lost on the 
white members of the union. Re- 
cent local union elections increased | 
the number of Negro members on 
ithe executive A Negro} 


-BOLLEN, os had _ previously} § 
beni called before. the State Com-| § 


shop committee, defending his] 


Negro president of the 2000-mem-| 


NAACP, ie Urban League} 


INKSTER.—A= io is afoot to 
bring force and violence into this| ’ 

inter-racial community. On Jan. 26 
a mob of white supremacists burned 


. . _. }@ fiery ¢foss, the hated symbol of 


- 1955 may be a rough year for 
Massachusetts -labor. But - with 
‘growing unity within the ranks of 
organized’ labor, with growing 
Negro-white.-unity, it can be a 
successful year. Colonial manage- 
ment is going to learn the -lesson 


woman was elected: to the board 


the hard .way. 


Ja home 


7H | yard. 


the Ku Klux Klan, on the ‘front 


lawn of a N egro worker's home 
here. 


Walter Lewis, the Negro work- 
er, his wife and children bought 
at 28044 Eaton, just out- 
side the-village limits of Inkster. 
He bought .it from. a white person 
named Albert H. Germer. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 26, Mrs. 
Rena Lewis ‘saw a bright glow 
from the front window. of ‘their 
new home, Her husband ran out 
front and found a two-by-four 
wooden cross blazing in the front 


Next night on. 
of Lewis’ car. a note ‘was left ‘say- 
ing, “Get the hell out of here?” All 
the air had been let out of the four 
The force and_ violence. con- 
tinued. The next night three white 
men visited Lewis, told him the 
neighborhood was “a white settle- 
ment” and was “not for Negroes.” 
On Saturda , following, the man 
who had sold Lewis the house — 
to see him, accompanied by 
Negro constable, William Smith. | 
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packing 


Ten WK: of anobetets were in 
front of the house. 


Right now there is a_ petition 
campaign going on outside the vil- 
lage limits of Inkster to put to a 
vote_the bringing in of these areag 
into Inkster which would make it 
a town. The workers in these areas 
want that; many of them are Ne- 
groes, like Lewis. In Inkster any 
inter-racial council runs the vil- 
lage;' two Negroes, Robert Sim- 
— and. John Stinson, are mem- 

ers. 


Also for the first time in 1954 
Inkster and the surrounding areas: 
elected a Negro to the State Legis- 
lature; ‘Hiram McNeely, — ex: - 
tending of democracy in what used 
to be a stronghold of the murder- 
ous Black Legion is bringing the: 

ite supremacist elements out in- | 
to the open. 


But<the forces of organized la-. 
bor and éspécially Negro and white 
shop leaders froin F ord. Local 600 
are on the job and are now 3 abs 

y 


tecting Lewis ag his home. 
are spurrin petition campaign | 
‘to go on n se spring ballot. of 
Meanwhile letters and requests 
aré being sent to Governor Wil- 
liams, a sworn foe of the Ku Klux 
Klan,*asking him to direct a state 
gg, ge into the mob action 
at the Lewis home. 


| 


See Need 


CHICAGO.—A higher percen- 
tage of Negroes are unemployed 
today .for lack of. an Illinois 

-FEPC than was the case two 
years ago. 

That fact is expected to be 
the driving force -behind this 
years fight in Springfield to 
make 1955 the year in which an’ 


with the Aste in the lead, 


FEPC law will finally be passed. — 
Hundreds of organizations, . 


| Pitts. McCarthy Gang 
Against Schoolgirl, 5 


PITTSBURGH. — How a 15- 
year-old girl became the victim of 


the following lefter sent to’ all 
newspapers by Allan D. McNeill. 
McNeill, a former union or- 
ganizer, is fighting deportation 
proceedings stemming from the 
infamous . Walter - McCarran law. 
|At present, he is secretary of The 
‘Committee to End Sedition Laws. 
* 


‘FOR NINE- MONTHS I had 
beén a resident rentor of an apart- 
ment on the third floor of the Jew- 
ish Cultural Center building at 
6328 Forbes Street, arse 2 17, 
| Pa, ’ rent there -was $40 a 
month. I was not employed by 
seedy: belonging either to the 
Center itself or. to any organiza- 
tion which may sh used it. I was 
simply living 

‘As a result oa the 


ee genuy' conta 


cold, sleet and snow until finally 
allowed in oY Mr. Milton Harris, 
the appointed trustee of the court. 


* 

WHEN I REACHED the prein- 
ises later, Mr, Harris and Harry 
Alan Sherman informed me that} 
we were to remove ourselves forth- 
with, After some. discussion, in 


which I protested such a so od 
—_ as eet and callo i 

r. Harris a to a 
removal of our personal 
and groceries. By 6 p.m, that 8: on. 
ning we were out of the building. 
a nage the a of we 
9 ges -order at m. an 

rt: we were siceamattly thrown 
>} off the property. 

Our furniture and personal 
dishes, cooking utensils, books, 
electrical equipment, bedding, ra- 
dios and sundry knick-knacks were 
seized by the trustee and his at- 


“It has to be noted that Mr. Sher- 


Acts— 


be used against the Center and 
ase suggesting that if I really 
wanted them they could be further 
used against me by i Immigra- 
tion Bureau in pr now in 
process, The p of lackmail- 
ing me was 7 ent and was re- 
jected as bluntly as is possible. 
Since my rent was - up until 
Jan, $1, 1955, and I produced 
receipts to prove this fact, and a 
minimum 30-day notice is a rental 
e|tule, the entire proceeding was 
high- handed in the extreme, a vio- 
lation of the old English law tenet 
that “a man’s home is his castle,” 
a violation of all Constitutional 
rights of search and seizure with- 
out a search warrant. It is quite 
clear that any American or Ameri- 
can resident is in grave danger of | 
losing every -right that is guar- 
anteed under our Constitution. — 


End Political 
|Prisone rs’. 


ority| Relief Group 


~The Civil Rights Congress with 


-our|tegret that due to circuinstances 
alone, beyond. its control it has liquidat- 
: sl Cn a, 4s Sie Prisoners. on 


for FEPC 


Greater Than Ever 


are joining in the coming a 
lative battle to outlaw job 
crimination, — 

CHIEF sponsor of the FEPC 
House Bill No. 27, Rep, Corneal © 
Davis, . declared that, ~ 38 

reparing to wage stiffest 

Fi ht “ever. conducted for an 

“Bill.” There are-23 House 
sporfsors Of the measure, five 

Republicans and 18 a ne sige es 
. “The effort will be to 

. bill this time without ga sup- 
port of Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton who has stated that he “sees 
no neéd” for the measure. 

The Illinois Commission on 
Human. Relations was ‘at work 
this week on its biennial report. 
That report. is expected to re- 
veal no improvement in Illinois 
in the job discrimination picture. 
The last. report of the commis- 
sion revealed these daming facts 
concerning Illinois: 

(A) Thirty-five per. cent of the 
firms in the state refuse to hire 
Negroes under any circum- 
stances: (B) Seventy-five percent 
of the employed Negroes in the 
state are from semi- 
skilled or skilled agape 


LOUNEER PEMBERTON, in- 
dustrial secretary of the Chicago 
Urban League; told The Worker 
this week ‘that. fully half of the 
70,000 unemployed workers in 
Chicago are Negroes. 

Citing trends toward more 
discrimination, Pemberton 
of Sec een canning plants 
where “they are trying to get 
ho oes out and to 

isomer 
exploi e pcs 
el Weiss of the Bureau of 


that the ifcrease in ‘unemploy-— 
| ment has resulted in- “a substan- 
tial increase” in discriminatory — . 
hiring insofar as Jewish workers 
are concerned. It was this agency - 


- which, in a. tecent. 


Jewish Employment also stated ; 


Reentered as second clars matter Oct. 
N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


“office at New York, 


22, 1947, at the post 
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Nobody's s a Stranger 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
é SEATTLE, Wash. 


LIFE is stranger than fic- - 


tion, the old bromide has it, 
and life on the highway is 


often at its strangest. I can-~ 


not help passing this little 
tale on to you: It has, I think, 


something of a moral, but even nif 


it doesnt; — it 
is: anterrele., 


to. stay in the : 
town of Med- 


ford overnight, 


The Eugene 

folk ‘were. ».to take me on 
to Portland the next day. In 
my haste, I had neglected to 
take the address of my Portland 


“meeting. 
' Thad a meeting but t did not 


know where. 


Contemplating my best course 
of action I wandered through 
the lobby of: the small Medford 
hotel. Figures on the TV screen 
were busy, _ talking, eR 
dancing, but nobody. was wa 
ing. I was about to walk on 
when a Negro artist appeared 
on the screen and began to sing 
Eili, Eili, the ancient Hebrew 
chant. - 

* * 

HE HAD a magnific@nt voice 
that caught the tragedy of the 
old song magnificently. I stood 
listening, alone. A couple dozen 
Oregonians, or drummers, milled 
around, none sy eee to hear 
save a blue-eyed, balding“young 
man. 


too, and when the sony was 
done I remarked. that I had 
heard- the celebrated cantor 
Yossele Rosenblatt often but not 
even he had equalled this. The 


tian glanced at. me, surprised, 


I , tha body way 
out 


AE heard him many A pe 
fom New York myself, igi 
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the. same balding 
“came in, extend 
: para himself, and. asked - if 


He stood listening intently, 


re in Medford knew the | 


I 
A old cantor. Lo my 


“ally.” This time I was-surprised 
Be there was- nothing about his 


looks that conformed to the pre- 
valent. concept of a Jews ap- 
ce. He said he was born 


‘on the East Side, had come away 
. Some years back,’ And he passed 


on, a salesman, I supposed, en- 


route. 


Later I dropped into the bar 


‘for a glass of beer, and to hear 
what folk were talking about 


and to talk with them. As I sat 
young man 
his ‘hand, in- 


I minded if he sat down beside 


me. 


“Not at all,” I replied, giving 
im my name. We-had a glass 
of beer. and listened to the talk 
about. us: a popular item of dis- 


cussion, life in the East versus 
life in the West. 


It runs this way: the man 
from the West will say he was 
an Easterner until the war 
brought him, as a. GI, to. the 
coast. He fell in love with the 
place, determined to return 
when the war ended and he 


did. Brought his bride: out and _ 


life out here is beyond anything 
you can imagine in the East. 
new-found - .acquaintance 
joined heartily in the talk. 

- 


HE’D NEVER been west until. 


1943 when he got off ship in 
Portland, stayed a while and de- 
termined to return. He had said 
he got off ship, I mused; that 
might mean jhe was in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, unless, 
of course, he was a passenger. I 
asked him and he replied brisk- 
ly, of course he worked, an able- 
ied seaman. “Since youre’ a 


(Continued on Page 11) 


(Joseph Clark spent three years in the Soviet Union as this paper's correspondent, 


1950-1953.) 
By JOSEPH CLARK 


WORLD-WIDE attention has been focussed on last week's developments in the | 
Soviet Union. Events fraught with great im iportance for the future of -world peace un- 
folded at the Tuesday and W : 


ation of Georgi Malenkoy as’ Premier. 


1, The resign 


a 


y sessions of the Supreme Soviet, pet ated 


2. Election of Nicolai filinbin to succeed him. 
: Election of Marshal Zhukov to succeed Bulganin as Minister of Defense. , 


4. Election of Malenkov asa deputy premier af the Soviet government and as min- | 


Affairs, V. M. Molotov calle | 
the Soviet Union. 


ister of Electrical Energy. 


5. A report on foreign policy by Minister of Forei an 


ing for improved relations between the United States 
6. Announcement by Bulganin of a new Five-Year Plan which emphasizes heavy | 
industry and agricultural development as a means of improving the livelihood of Soviet — 


people. 


It's hard to recall an event. 


which has caused more specula- 


- tion. than this, It ranged from 


radio commentator Quincy 


Howe's interpretation on a Tues- 
day evening broadcast that Ma- 
lenkov didn’t look like a leader, 

to Secretary of Defense Wilson’s 
statement about this being an- 
other “ripple.” What are the 
facts in * momentous events? 


1. Why did Malenkov resign? 


Malenkov told the Supreme 
Soviet he was resigning because 
of “the need to have at the post 


-of the chairman of the Council 
“of Ministers another: comrade 


with ter experience in state 
work.” Malenkoy. assumed re- 
or ™ entrneints “ 
icuiture. see particularly 
ly,” Malenkov © declared, 

my guilt and responsibility for 


acd 


oma Yr 


PT neat ws’ 


we “All that harms labor is lis to America. No line 


can be drawn between these two. If any man 


tells you he 


loves. America, yet he hates labor, he. is a liar. If a man 


tells you he trusts America, yet fears labor, he is a fool.” 
ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN, x 


Bt» Pace in Illinois 


PEOPLE WANT THE WORKER 


_ Worker. Hi the 


paper?” The p 


Teeny th enplsa. 
‘sha aur ot ees Cad ek or ah 
- seriptions now. This week the total of sub- 


and 770 for the Daily Worker. Orders for 


the unsatisfactory state of af 
fairs which has arisen in agricul- 
ture.” He announced that he had 
been in charge of this tield 
during past years: (See text of 


Malenkov statement on Page 4. | 
2. Does this mean ovs 


resignation shows “internal 
trouble” in the USSR as Dulles 
and Eisenhower su ? 

' Shortly before 
Soviet met results of the fulfill- 
ment of the economic plan for 
1954 were announced in Mos- 


cow. Industry not only met its - 


targets but-went over them by 
3 percent. There was a marked 
increase of agricultural produc- 
tion too, with nearly 5,000,000 
more tons of grain sold on the 
market than the year before. 
Cotton, flax, linseed, potatoes, 
vegetables and other crops were 
all up from 1953. 

Most startling was the suc- 
cess of the campaign to culti- 
vate unsettled and virgin soil 
in the far-flung eastern areas of 


the USSR. The plan called for 


plowing up 32 million acres of 
virgin soil. Actually. over 43 


“unsatisfactory” 


state. of agriculture? 


Because the Soviet leaders 
want an even greater develop- 


ment of agricultural production 


in -order -to increase .consumer . 


goods. Though head of live- 
stock incr in 1954 the in- 
crease in dairy cattle didn’t 
meet plans. Furthermore the 
Soviet’ léaders are self-critical 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Cc " ¥ 
Roy Campanella 

Interviewed by Lester Rodney 
~—See Page Il 
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- unions 


BY GEORGE “MORRIS 
“WE WILL go 


‘into 1956 with a united labor movement,” George ‘Meany, presi- 


dent of the AFL predicted following the signing of an agreement on CIO-AFL merger! 


terms at sessions in Miami, Fla. The agreement, which may ‘prove of tremendous historic) — 
Asvthe ARK; sacpined tls stray! 


importance and’ $i a new ‘od- 
vance for labor, is subject to the 

approval of the top ty eas and con- 
ventions of the AFL and CIO and 
finally at a joint convention ex- 
pected by the end of the year. The 


"pact will bring about one. big fed- 


eration of 15 million members. 
The terms. were ironed out in 


two =o hag of sessions in Miami| 


Or the. principal point. of 
‘adi the CIO bowed to the 
AFL's representatives. The CIO 
demanded that as a condition of 
affiliation with the united labor 


body a union must adhere. to the} 


no-raiding pact now in operation 
AFL’ agreed only t 

s group only to sug- 
gest that the no-raiding pact be 
maintained but it is not mandatory 
for a union to sign the pact. 


* 
a AGREEMENT preserves 


‘integrity’ of each union 
shlsls ie abeceel  sican “Cat 
with jurisdiction in the 
same fields will not be forced to 

te but would do so on 

basis. It was further 

that the two top officers 

will remain as now in the AFL. 

The present AFL council of 17 

would be increas- 

ed to 27 with the 10 added com- 
ing frem the CIO's unions. 

A new constitution is to be 

drafted by the joint Committee of 


s of a constitution by 
the joint CIO-AF L committee of ' 


CIO and AFL. The} 


© a7 . 


20. 


‘© Approval of the constitution 
by the CIO and AFL top bodies. 

©. Approval by the respective 
conventions of the CIO and AFL. 
© Approval at a joint conven- 
tion. ! 
The executive council of the 


American Federation of Labor, 


meeting in Miami Beach, set the 
elimination of Section 143 ‘of the 
Taft-Hartley Law — the federal| 
green light 
laws—as labor’s top legislative ob- 
jective in the 84th Congress. 
Declaring the AFL is “deter- 
mined” in its drive te “revise” the 
law “with special emphasis. on the} 
need for immediate repeal of Sec-} 
tion 14 (B),” the Council said: 
“This provision has opened the| 1" 
»|door for an organized drive by big 
business to destroy union security 
and union standards through piece- 


to state ‘right- -to-scab" 


in the southern playground city, 
E. S. Dillon, chairman of the or- 
ganization and president of the 
Old Dominion Box Co., announced 
in Washington the formation of 
the “National Right to Work Com- 
mittee,” 
for the spread of the “right-to- 
scab” laws béyond the 17 states 


oo already have them. Former 
Fred Hartley co-author of} . 


= Taft-Hartley Law,. announced 
himself as president of the new 
outfit. 

* 

A FIGHT on the “right-to-scab” 
laws is rapidly becoming the cen- 
tral legislative objective of all la- 
bor, with the CIO, the United 
Mine Workers and most major 
unions also focusing main atten- 
tion on the menace. In several 
states menaced by “right-to-scab” 
bills, such as Missouri and Mary- 
land, joint labor bodies have been 
formed to combat them. . 


. 
THE AFL. COUNCIL issued 
statements on several other major 
questions: 
| © The Council warned that the 
Eisenhower Administration’s big 
‘business policy will drive up un- 
employment this month or by 
March to 4,000,000, considerably 
above the ‘peak of 1954. The 
(Council: estimated that national 
‘production would have to rise to 
annual level of $390 billion this 
year if unemployment is.to be 
eased. The AFL's warning was 
soon confirmed by newly released 
government figures for January 
frien in the first week of the 


meal legislative attacks in the va-' 
rious states.” 


N . ACP Youth eee 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


_” (Continued on Page 13) 


"WASHINGTON 


THEY HAD COME to Washington to accept a challenge. Their theme was “Youth 


and the Challenge of Integration.” 


And they saw things straight. When they began as- 


sembling on the suburban campus of ecg rg University on Thursday, the thermometer 


hovered around 10. degrees anda 
$0-mile-an-hour wind cate’ to 
the skin. . 


, a ” 
But .a quorum was present in|. an 
auditorium for} 


Clendenen _ Hall 


discussion. It was a tame! 2 


opening 

opening, with leaders reviewing 
recent. events which. pointed to 

the eventual victory over segrega- 

tion: and second-class citizenship. 


The was polite, no rah 
rah 
states < 


 '| discrimination, segregated 
A | went further: The 


“We . .-. cannot accept the 


resolved, 


they 


eral Brownell,” 


tion of desegregation in — public 
school education up to ‘each ‘in- 


dividual ‘state. We insist upon ‘im- 
mediate action on i tion 
in all states of the union and will 


ism in any form.’ 


IN THIS spirit they dealt with 
the need for legislation agains! job 
ous- 
and sag issues. .But cay, 
wanted N 
istory of 
in all schools; 
they ey i for a Fair Educational 


scar Mig, Sem 


Lis Practices Code: with. adequate en- 
~.| forcement PEO, a series of 


brief submitted by Attorney Gen-| 


| 


“which. would leave implementa- . 


hot reconcile ourselyes to gradual-}. 
; shy 


pate “suascairrion BerED: 


a big business fascist front} . 


Soviets have 


| ‘TOUGH TALK OR PEACE TALK? 


_» A HEADLINE in Hearst’s Daily Mirror sums up the 
big | business press oer ot of oo events: : 


om 


That was supposedly based on Soviet foreign min- 
ister Molotov’s extensive review of foreign affairs. But let's 
see, Why didn't the press take the following from Molo- 
tov's speech as their text: 


in yoy of he eatin betwen th So 


viet Union and the United States? 


But chan wate the et out of a head- 
line which read: es sa 

SOVIET OPENS 

NEW RECIME WITH 

PLEA FOR BETTER 

U, S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Understandably the press and evérybody else in the 


world stood up and took notice when Molotav : said that the 


Soviet government is ahead of the U. Sin H-bomb pro- 
duction. Molotov followed that up by saying. 
“We propose to the United States to compete not in 


the manufacture of atomic weapons but in the utilization - 


of atomic energy for peaceful purposes.” 

Again and again the “experts” and dollar a word com- 
mentators talk t a new cen. Soviet policy. But 
what was Molotov being 

'* He was being ae * ote the threats that have hiien 
made for many long years about how the U. S. has the A- 
bombs and the Ricaks needed to level Moscow and all 
other Soviet cities.-Why?. - 

Molotoy made it clear that whoever takes to the H- 
bomb will perish by the H-bomb. And even Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur caught a glimpse of that terrible truth in his 


recent speech. The A and H-bombs must be’ banned under 


a system of international inspection and control. This ‘the 


Molotov was also being “tou 
issues which have Jed to recent 
sions. One is the move to rearm western Germany. The 


- other is occupation of Formosa and other Chinese islands . 


by-U. S. armed forces in violation of the Cairo agreement. 

-But is the arming of 4 new Wehrmacht headed by the 
Nazi general staff a. policy worth deferiding? jens 
sons in two generations were-maimed and killed. by Ger- 


man militarism. And is Chiang Kai-shek’s residence in For- 


mosa wirth a single American life? 
Clearly and unequivocally the new Soviet government 
has’said it is ready to sit down with us and settle all out- 


standing questions. 
Americans will prefer the conference table to He. 


bomb devastation. 


TRICKLEDOWN. FOR SCHOOLS 


ms| All labor hd other. 
| teaches shoal get 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S message on. school 


construction is in line with the rest of the administration's © 


of providing for social needs with an eye-dropper 
giving away to the rich by the truckload. 
van Lister Hill, chairman ‘of the Senate Committee 


on Education and Labor, ‘properly described the Pres- © 
ident’s proposal as an “offer of interminable delay on the 


| one hand or a meagre dole on the other.” 

Basically, the President's plan is not for substantial 
grants to states to build the much needed schools, ‘but an 
offer to purchase bonds, at an interest, if no private pur- 


chasers are willing to take the local bonds. The states. - . 


would owe to the federal government. - 
‘Sen: Lister Hills bill; sev shi ellen: backed by labor, 


| te ‘itzing| calls for an outright grant of a half billion a year to the. 


states for two years, for emergency school-construction. 
growing deficit of class rooms and shortage of school 
td gece lan | 

jah, “aes: tome: fetlera) school: 


” about ‘the two major 
1arpening of world ten-. 


tions concerned with the 


; 
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By BERNARD BURTON-.- - ———“<‘ ; ; OC ~CS:” : a 
A FEW WEEKS ago a teen-ager read a lesson in social responsibility to a group 


of Senators who listened silently and itted the youth to leave the stand with no at- 


tempt to ask him any harassing question. The young man ‘represented the stud 
southern high school hs had =% aan Bea sana i aan ade ls ents of = 


saked.te: appear belocs thawte Feat Of The Class 


committee of the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Education and Labor. He £1 HE : : 
had come to plead for federal aid;. - 474 1) | Wee 

to education, 


The young man described how 
his school had become so over-, 
crowded that what had previously 
been the assembly hall had been 
taken over for classrooms. ‘When 
assembly is held now, the prin-| | 
cipal stands in a corridor and} 
shouts so that the students may 
Ct se jhear him in their rooms. A library 
Sete: Mose ak aE eee noe. RRS i. was set up in- one of the class- 
‘Local 600 room and can be used only when 


also is 100 percent for the union. the room is vacated, which is not 


very often. In addition, each room 
is so overcrowded as to tax the ef- 


"2 “ie © forts of any teacher. | 

; t or o : 3 ts While this school may not be 

| bas | | : wT pical of the education picture in 
@ 


t 
the country today, neither is it the 


"ete Aes, — an » a worst example. For'the fact is that 
} : al BS 7 $ in one of the most evil by-products of 
| : : : the cold-war hi 


= ‘og vor are ye 
| ; TAY ‘ 2 omy is the slashing of aid to edu- 
By WILLIAM ALLAN , D ETROIT. cation, with the result that the na- 


AT THIS time when the Negro people's fight for full| tion today faces one of the greatest 
freedom is on the upswing and when the unity of Negro and school crises in its history. 
white is growing it’s time Sng take a look at the balance sheet ae aes ee nee 
to seé the gains‘ of that strug eee : sr as been | | 
FEPC: Fair Employment Prac- president Pat Quinn, won a ‘FEPC sharpened by the Eisenhower ad- . ao se ‘ | 
tices laws are hi sooth agenda | ordinance in that city. - {ministration with its policies of A cartoon ge the CIO Ne criticizes the Eisenhower 
of the Negro-Labor appeased _ In Ecorse a are woes = — aga which| *dministration for’ neglecting S. 

r movement together with white| ting prolits to corporations. . 
oErC ae main River! progressives SA a promise fromjAs usual, Eisenhower continues sponsored state conferences to cul-|build badly needed classrooms and 
Rouge, Hanitramck, Ecorse. FEPC|Mayor Hawkins to favor FEPC.}t0 bemoan in’ words the plight, minate in-a White House confer-| other facilities. We face a grave 
ordinances are pending in Flint, |Now in Flint 100 are a/of the schools ‘and. then doesjence, scheduled for the end of the/emergency,” Hill said, “that must 
tices Director states that the De-|mission to draft the ordinance. In his State of the Union -mes-}Oveta Culp Hobby, Eisenhower's}a long-range basis, Hill t 

troit City Council will be- pre-| _ te seo fo = le, he-noted “an —o of . Health, po rue gt unds a a orem — 
v% eet a tin | er unpr ented classroom shortage.” | are, in a speech at Prince-|oil leases and roya w are 
ee tee cli aay Sater" tobe Still limited! st later in his budget message he|ton University. The only concrete|expected to yield $6 billion in the 
soceriiie to Oliver are favorable| workers at the hiring gate, for up- es ed: ‘no provision: “ r _ for ey 8 a Pea "4 — was the|next pe seat at 
Hy ne , preg Ou, Se tee Fomaeiety fr im ; int ie | vnc the aiding White ae fax 24 “one pealaeed 
; ay ction. Instead. he . 
ne gM ecg he oe sm eae akiaed tetas merely that the federal government|ence as a great accomplishment. . |a bill introduced. by Sen. John L. 
D) and Senator Harry Hittle (R): for jobs for Negro women at equal act as a catalyst’ for prompting; But there is no longer need for McClellan, (D-Ark.) f ned R igh 
have introduced an” FEPC  bill.|pay for équal work, for jobs for|%t 2nd local “action... __ |study of the school crisis. The ates any program of ; ym sca 
In the House a companion bill has| Negro youth coming out of school. Which is fine passing of the are-in, and a number of bills have 1. “et coometager yee Sen. bat re 
‘been introduced. A dramatic example of -how. to| buck; indeed, with those states and jalready been introduced, mainly erage -NY), Ww xe soil 
A mass mobilization for FEPC|fight discrimination took place in|™Municipalities which really want by. Democrats, for quick federal we aponsbs Ror atge? ject 
‘Ted by the: Negro-Labor alliance|1954 when~ in Briggs Connor to do something finding it a nearly|action to meet the situation, and Se a begs ka McClellan. Lel te 
and the National Association for|plant, Briggs UAW Local 742|impossible task financiglly. Eisen- | took: issue: withthe clause::denv- 
the Advancement of Negro Peo-|staged a ‘successful strike to win|hower actually did worse than ~ bed ing federal agencies “any. direc- : 
ple, the Negro churches, white|jobs for Negro women. The strike nothing. ‘He proposed a cut in ex- tion, supervision; or Pisce over” 
Protestant churches,  Catholic|backed by white workers, was led|penditures for the Office of Edu-)  .° school facilities or the setting of an 
church, Jewish, Polish and other|by Negro UAW leaders. cation and,-on top of that, his i, | uitements” as to aided > a : 
‘national groups, farmers, youth and| Because-of discrimination, Negro|Commission on Intergovernmental| 977" “Saga schoole. It alec hiselte dal if there 
‘women’s organizations, will again|workers -were the first casualty|Relations has . proposed that the). / SCuan ae sie’ “scparite’ taste "ibe sanist 
‘take : lace at the state capitol. But. a the big layoffs in 1954. federal government even withdraw ; er | be “equal ” 3 Pu 
as Oliver put it to this reporter,| Relief authorities revealed that 70 from the school lunch program. 


*. 


, . ; | 7 This isan attempt ’to continue 

sbg +. Inercent of th f .|Kisenhower's budget provides for) | MeN soe 
Fe ato day Oe te ee lliek were Negwes,” a $152 million cut in the lusch|~ ¥ | rf acs te vane Dagecie Ones 
and after to win FEPC. Greatest) ‘Today with close to 200,000/program. A ocd be ctos.iagotd . decision. Backets of the ill, as.the 


resistance comes from the powerfuljunemployed in Michigan, Negro|’4st year was reject : -range -education - 
lobbyists of the auto vechasaenen, workers constitute 70 percent. A|GOP 83rd Congress as going too} - a ae tee rpm aie 
and chambers of pee gma! who as state SS hae’ cankertene far, : : that the awaited Supreme Court 
represents some 30,000 employers|report revealed that the union still) them cking of|implementation ‘decision ‘would 
in the state. - | estimates that 65 percent of the job) ALTHOUGH Eisenhower's mes- reyes custo eae a. make a dead ‘letter of the clause. 

: * _ |requests” from employers coming|sage on eductaion has not been) inictration spokesmen: were con- : 


BACK IN 1951 the Detroit|it® state employment offices carry|delivered as. this is written, the|siouing to talk about the need for 


M . the white supremacist demand for|facts already indicate that there is ; 
National Negro Labor Council-car-|«.) hy saab sense My “pergrpagneioon on Si study, the government's Census 
Fe | ite only.” . little to hope for from the Admin- ¥» : “he 5 
ried<the issue of FEPC to the . At the recent General. Motors|istration. So far its pr tg Bureau reported a record high en 


rapt id te l asigag ba hie 5 Bc national conferences of) pinned on a series of government, ook a gece salleges, ie 
vote but City Hall officials killed Path amg ee -.~ linerease of: some 5,750,000 in the 

it. For six months Detroiters knew! 4 ds. H OPM ged Sapens last four years. At the same time 

that FEPC~was an issue as the “The me P ce. ‘the report showed a classroom) vast. program of school construc- 

- ‘workers stood seeking signatures Bee et gs ‘shortage of $70,000. {tion for all’ the children of the 

before plant gates, movie theaters, | ee : in "The same. facts were: brought, Coumtry. It is felt the aid-educa- 

: churches, community meetings and ) | | : P, forward by Rep. Lee Metcalf (D- tion fight can be won in Washing- 

--- went door to door. In 1952 _ in} : ete weet bee), 1 Mont) in a letter to his constitu- ton especially if the labor move- 
‘the city of River Rouge a refer-" discharges, tas tp, | 4 ents. Metcalf, who is pushing aid-|™e"t oes beyond general state- 
uae pet endum vote. passed FEPC. ‘This ! a ) | if Y _ J lek ties legislation, not that ments of support and provides ‘Aa 
_* ¢onfirmed the point made by TSE Za 751 | “we're building ‘classrooms at the|!ead by rallying its members and 
“-_. NNLC._ leader Coleman Young, na- oo “a trate of 50,000 a year. . But that the public for’a real school build- 
cule +4, Siebel executive xecretary, that the | eae isn’t half enough. We're falling}"3 Program. 
en oe Rte ‘workers were not 0 , 4 - sie, & \ | | {short at the rate of another 67,000) .guuueems _ 
4 ETO age _-clauses — iW. | . PP nae Moa och 
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[. (Continued from Page 1) — 
about the balance needed be- 
tween hea 
ture and light industry. 

“4. Most radios, FV and news- 
paper commentators say the 


in government is stress-_ 


Bulganin ! 
ing heavy industry and war pro- 
duction at the expense of con- 
sumer goods, What are the 
facts? | 
Nikita Khrushchev, the . first 
of thé Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union put 


it this way when he nominated © 


Bulganin: — 


“We are confident that the — 


: of the Soviet Union, 


_ by Nicolai Alexandrovich © 


ae will successfully solve 
ems 

ing the might of our socialist 
motherland, insure the develop- 
ment of heavy industry, - and, 
on that basis, will attain a new 
rise in the light and food indus- 
tries, the development of agri- 
culture, and % rise in the well- 
vei and culture of the Soviet 


Previously, in his interview 
with William were Hearst, 
Khrushchev specifically denied 
that emphasis on heavy indus- 
try means reducing goods. He 
cited the example of agri 
turé, major source of food and 
clothing ‘products. To spur 
a Pure og which the Soviet 
Union is doing, you need trac- 
tors, combines, trucks—all prod- 
ucts of heavy industry. | 

5. But can you in actual life 
stress heavy industry and still 
get increased consumer goods? 

The best answer to that is the 
fulfillment: of the 1954 produc- 
tion. plan. There was -a far 
greater capital investment during 
1954 in steel, coal, oil-and ma- 
chine production than there was 
in light and consumer goods pro- 
duction. Did this mean that con- 
sumer goods suffered? On the 
contrary, passenger car produc- 
tion rose 23 percent; motorcycles 
44 percent; bicycles 35 percent; 
radio sets 76 percent; TV sets 
- 3-fold; phonographs 31 percent; 
: oe 54 aa electric re- 

igerators t; vacuum 
cleaners tvoold: washing ma- 
chines 13-fold; furniture 27 per- 
cent; meat 9 -percent; fish 14 


percent; dairy products 13 per- 
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= -about Soviet-American relations: 


cent; canned — is percent; 
wine 16 percent a mpagne 
32 percent; cotton fabrics 6 per- 
cent; woolens 17 percent; - silk 
fabrics 29 percent—and so it 


of further strengthen- .— 


‘Tines in 


- $0 far that in the production of 
- “viet people have achieved such 


. States to 


industry, agricul- | 


MOLOTOV. 


ag _ The ae share = 
: get to mdustry an 
agriculture. So whet the new So- 
vieb budget provides is both 
more butter as well as more 
guns. ; 

7. Practically all the “experts” 
and commentators said the gov- 
ernment changes in. the USSR 
mean a “tougher” foreign policy 
and dropping the line of “peace- 
ful coexistence.” What are the 
facts? _ 

In his interview with Hearst, 
Khrushchev said: 

“We believe, as. Lenin said, 
the. solution -lies ‘in coexistence. 
In other words we can live to- 
gether without fighting.” 

Actions for speak louder 
than words, 
Bulganin succeeded Malenkov 
the French government an- 
nounced it had received a. pro- 

from Foreign Minister Mo- 
otov proposing a big . power 
meeting to end the Formosa 
crisis. 

And that same day too the 
U- S. Navy said that one: of its 
planes had been shot down by 
the Chinese—with this. enormous 
admission: the plane was shot 
dewn over. Chinese _ territory! 
Thus, while the Soviet Union 
and China were offering a cease- 
fire, based on the evacuation 
of American armed forces from 
Chinese soil we admitted that 
our planes were flying over Chi- 
nese territory! 

8. But didn't Molotevy make 
a bellicose speech to the Su- 
preme. Soviet as: all the head- 

the big business press 
“Here’s.. what’ Molotov said 


“What can one say of the 
relations between the Soviet 
Union and ‘the United States? 

“These relations leave room 
to wish for better ones: Is such 
an improvement possible be- 
tween the USSR and the United. 
States? Quite possible, For 
this, however, it is necessary 
that. not only the Government 
of the Soviet Union ‘but also 
the Government of the United 
States strive for this.” te OR 

All the papers made much, — 
and well they might, of Molo- 
tov's statement on hydrogen 
bombs, to wit: : 

“The matter has 


the hydrogen weapon the So- 


a success that it is not thé So- 
viet Union but the United 


States which is in the position of | 


la Sag 

, ee same papers were 
loathe to print the very next 
i in which Molotov. 


“We propose to the United 
e not in. the 


e same day that “ (Gig 


accusing the U.S. 
of aggressive actions, | 
that war was inevitable? 

Two major issues have ag- 

vated tensions. One is the 

ecision ae —_ arose: Ger- 
many. e other is t - 
tion of Chinese rerniinicy ese: 
mosa and the Pescadores and 
the offshore islands — by: U.S. 
armed forces. At Cairo in 1943 
we solemnly pledged to return | 
these territories to China. 

10. Is andrei Union pur-- 
suing a “tough guy” policy by 
insisting (along. with China) 
that a new Nazi Army must not 
be revived and that Chinese 
territory must belong to China? 

Even the German people are 
opposed to reviving the Wehr- 
macht. And American Gls 
who fought against the. Nazis 
don't consider it such a boon 
to rearm the murderers of Mal- 
ome’ only this time with atomic 
bombs through. NATO. 

What came out clearly in 
Molotov’s speech to the Su- 
preme Soviet was his confidence 


clude 


that the forces of peace all over © 


the world were stronger than 
the forces of war. He made it 
clear that his government favors 


ge. 
icy of peaceful coexistence with 


a capitalist America. The pros- . 


pects of peace are thus im- 
creased. But much depends 


now on whether the American 
people—who want peace as- 
much as anyone else in the 
world—make the powers that be 
in“ Washington know that they 
want no arms for the Nazis 


. “ ’ Oe 
ge BO Pe a ae 
eee ON ands me a pies 
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HOUSING FOR AGED 
WORCESTER, Mass. (FP). — 
Three ..Massachusetts citiés, Wor- 
cester, Waltham, and Ipswich, are 
building housing specially design- 
ed for older citizens—first - of ' its 
kind in this country, it is claimed. 


|U.S.S.R. my request to be re- 


world tensions and a pel-. | 


| Jindividual branches 


_Jeconomy. 


ithat now, with the C.P.S.U. and 
}the workers .of our country con- 
jcentrating special efforts fer the 


~ 


Following is. the text of Mal- 
enkov’s resignation statement 
read to the Supreme Soviet ‘as. 
broadcast by Moscow Radio - 
and monitored in London: 

> ® 


“I ask you to bring to the notice 
of the Supreme Soviet of the 


7 
- 


lieved from the of Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the 


|USSR.. My request is due to busi-| 
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gans and the work of local party 
and administrative organizations 
in the’ sphere. of agriculture. 

[he Communist Party, on the 
initiative and under the guidance 
of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U., .has already worked out 
and is implementing .a series of 

scale measures for overcom- 
ing the lagging behind in agricul- 


“Among such important meas- 
‘ures is, undoubtedly, the reform of 
agricultural taxation, regarding 
which I think it opportune to say 
that it was carried out on the ini- 


MALENKOV 


ness considerations on the neces-' 
sity of strengthening the leader- 
ship of the Council of Ministers 
me 5 the need to have at the post 
of the Chairman of the Council-of 
Ministers another’ comrade with 
greater experience in state work.. 
“I clearly see that the carrying 
out of the complicated and respon- 
sible reper oO nee of the 
cCounci Ministers is being neg- 
atively affected by my insufficient 
experience in local work, and the 
fact that I did not have occasion, 
in a ministry or some economic 
organ, to effect direct guidance of 
ind of national 


“I also consider myself bound 
‘to say in the. present statement 


most rapid development of ‘agri- 
culture, I see particularly clearly 
my guilt and responsibility for the 
unsatisfactory state 0 
which has arisen in agriculture, 
because-for several. years past I 
have. been entrusted with the duty 


o 
, rhiigte< 


affairs |? 


tiative of and in accordance with 
the proposals of the Central Com- 
of the C.P.S.U. It is now 
evident what important role- this 


iteform played in the task of de- 
veloping agriculture. 


“Now, as-is known, on Ahe jniti- 
ative and under the guidance of 
the Central. Committee of the 
C.P.S.U., a general program has 


tbeen worked out for overcoming 


the lagging behind in agriculture 
land for its most rapid. develop- 
ment. | : 
| “This program is based on the 
only correct foundation: The fur- 
ther development of every means 


|0f heavy industry, and only its im- 


entation, will create the neces- 

conditions for a real upsurge 
in the production of all essential 
lcommodities for popular consump- 
tion. 
| “It is to be expected that vari- 
ous- bourgeois hysterical viragos 
‘will busy themselves with slander- 
‘ous inventions in connection with 
my present statement, and the fact 
i of my release from the post . 
of Chairman. of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, .but- we, Communist 
and Soviet .people, will ignore 
this lying and slander. 

“The interests of the mother- 
land, the people and the Com- 
munist Party stand above every- 
thing for everyone: of’ us. 

“Expressing the request for my 
release from the post of Chairman 
of the USSR Council ef Ministers, 
I wish -to assure the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet that, in the new 
sphere entrusted to me, I will, 
under the guidance of ‘the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, mono- 
lithic in its unity and_ solidarity, 
and the Soviet Government, per- 
orm in the most’ conscientious 
manner my duty and the functions 
which will pe entrusted to me. 


(Signed) Chairman of the 


of controlling and guiding the 
work of central . agricultural or- 


SSR Council of Ministers, 
Malenkov.* 
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THE WEEK IN 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


° Union NLRB Victories Drop 
® Can’t Fire for 5th Amendment 


CIO LOST. more elections 

’ that it won in last three months 
of 1954, according. to NLRB sur- 
vey. CIO won 181 votes, lost 
186. AFL won 409-and lost 30] 


oe , > 


stated were members of VE. 
Wee 


have not had a wage increase 
smce 1951, 

APPEAL against NLRB-deci- 
sion  decertifying Mine-Mill 
Union was announced. 
took action on grounds. that 
Maurice Ttavis, union secretary- 
treasurer, had written. an article 
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s richest country. 
come Travelers 
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pitalist society, he. over- 
pneincic to happiness. 


“AN AGED hard - working 
~ couple tell how they t over 
“two grandchildren abandoned by 


Say, 
agli 


wore size 54 dresses. Now she 
is down to size 18, she has a 
job as a result, and she is 

ving a wonderful time.” 

It was: on the “Welcome 
Travelers” show that Carl Doss, 
a Methodist minister, and _ his 
wife, Helen, became known na- 
tionally fer their story of how, 
. in the course of a dozen years, 
| ey built : rng a United 

ations” through adeption of a 
a. children mae! wy a con- 

ered © “unadoptable” use 
of mixed racial parentage. 

This last item was. an 
tion, however. Generally the 
people chosen, worthy as they 
are, have the reaction- 
ary theory, that such problems as 
old age and poverty are acts of 


‘THE , 
of a veteran relates that when 


‘her husband couldn't make 


enough money she got a good 

; 14 a result, her. husband left 

. She gave up her jeb and 
crawled back to him, and now 
she is happy because she is fully 
reconciled to her place in the 
kitchen. In reward for this dec- 
laration of dependence, -this 
statement, the “Welcome Trav- 
elers” presented her with 
a = sty red oe a years 
sup xydol, a television 
set and many other § knick- 
knacks, together with a free meal 


in a fancy restaurant. Strangely 


enough, nothing was said about 
a job at a better salary for her 
A sad story was told by a 12- 


aes old girl, Betty, who was ~ 
ving 


at an orphanage main- 
tained ‘by the Veterans of ‘For- 
eign WarS™Her father was killed 
in World War II, and her mother 
had to go to work, leaving her 
and four other children alone at 
home. When the kitchen stove 
exploded, the five children were 
sent to the orrhanage. 
This poor child, put in the tele- 
vision spotlight, went through 


2 routine of saying, in response - 


to leading questions, how happy 
she was, but she could barely 
manage a smile when she was 


rewarded with 4 wrist . watch. ‘ 


All other _presents, including a 
a as scholarship and a ve 
er, were given “in her 

name’ to the orphange. . 

THIS TRAGIC panorama o 
“Welcome a ta is inter- 
spersed wi ight, snappy 
commercials oo soni and 
Ivory soap, whose sale, presum- 
ably, makes up manifold for the 
ifts handed gut with such pro- 
essions of generosity. The cap- 
italist system has no other solu- 
tion than useless. giveaways and 
noisy salesmanship for the mis- 
eries it creates, just as it could 


offer no better answer to the 


world it wrecked with its impe- 
rialist wars than its biggest “give- 
away program of ali—the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


. ™ the publisher goes in 


“This is a tribute to him.” 


eans t 


HE book comes out as 


In these words, Dr. Philip 


Foner, the historian who has 


collected the works of Fred- 
erick Douglass, announced the 
completion of the exhaustive 
work on which he began research 
in 1944, 

The first volume in the series 
of four was published in 1950, 
The fourth appears in time for 
the observance of Negro History 
Week, and close to. the tradi- 
tional birthdate of Douglass, 

But Alexander Trachtenberg; 
who has just begun serving a 
prison sentence under the 
thought-control Smith Act, will 
not here to celebrate the 
event. It was his desire, Dr. Fon- 


er Said, that the ideas of the 
great Negro leader, be more. 


widely known to the public. 


* 


.. GATHERING the writings, 


speeches, letters, of Douglass as 
well as materials for a full-length 
biography was no small achieve- 
ment. It meant a search to un- 
earth material from libraries, 
homes, archives, and _historieal 
societies all over the country 
from Rochéster, New York, 
where Douglass made his home 
for many years—to California. 

The idea of assembling the 
works of Douglass came to Foner 
in the course of research for other 
books on American history. 

“I was amazed to find that 
while the writings and speeches 
of hundreds of Americans were 
readily available, those of Doug- 
lass were not,” he said. “The 
only thing available was his 
autobiography, and that is out 
of print.” 

“It was common belief that 
the file of the North Star, Doug- 
lass’ newspaper, was destroyed 
in a fire at his home in Roches- 
ter but I found copies in, vari- 
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_ FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


ous libraries throughout the coun- 


try. 3 

“By visiting these and arrang- 
ing for photostats, I was able to 
get the complete issue.” 

* 

JUST collecting the North Star 
alone must have been an over- 
whelming task. The anti-slavery 
paper began publication in De- 
cember 1847 and _ continued 


cial history for the American 
people and the Negro people. 
Here, in these volumes you have 
the thoughts of the most pro- 
found thinker in the country on 
the events of that period.” 


Both author and publishers 
fee! that the book is not only” 
an academic contribution, but 
that. it has vital meaning for to- 
day. As,early as 1854, Foner 
ge Douglass wrote that 

e relation subsisting between 
the white and black people 


ple are no damn good,” said a 
critic of the novel in “Saturday - and 
Review,” and so the film goes- 
about spreading disbelief in the . 
possibility of social change and 
greater - human happiness under 
an advancing democracy, pictur- 
ing the future as a boot 
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| ' .“Peeple Are Pigs’ 
AN ENGLISH animated car- . All epponents of his way of do- 
: toon version of George Orwell's ing things are shot as traitors to 
as depraved novel “Animal Farm”. the animal order. Soon the pigs 
_,~ in coler ‘has been playing for are walking erect like men. 


tant thinker and writer for prog- 
Tess, This collected edition of his 


-- q bore. Even some of Orwell's 
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By ROBF. HALL 
The Justice Department last 
knee-in-the-groin tactics, to save. its already shaky 


’ 


informer 


clearly in danger of being completely discredited by the revelations of Harvey Matusow,| 


week was fighting frantically, and with its customary 


a 


system. For the system-was 


formerly one of the Justice De- : PE AG ; : 
partment’s star performers; not)his lies declared that if the pro; 
only that his testimony had been|fessional informer s testimony d 
a tissue of lies but that the lies|“tipped’the scales’ against inno- 
iad been manufactured in’ collu-|cent persons, then “there must be 
sion with the department's offi-|another trial” for those persons, 

cials. : | ‘| “The New York Times A 
Chairman Francis ‘Walter (D-|that-Matusow’s confession ob igat- 
Penna) of the House Un-Americanjed the Justice Department to re- 
Committee -which -earlier *had|examine all the cases‘ in which 
lionized Matusow sad publicized ‘this man’s«testimony did play a 


~ 
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Reproduced above is photostatic copy of letter from 

U. S. Attorney Charles F. Herring thanking Harvey Matusow 
for aid in convicting Clinton Jencks, organizer for the Mine, 

_ Mill and Smelter Workers Union. Matusow’s testimony, Her- 
ring wrote, was. “absolutely. essential to a successful prosecu- 


significant part.” ‘The. Times called 
the profession of informer a 
“shabby business” and said the 
Matusow revelations afforded: “a 
new warning against the unques- 
tioned «a nce by political and 
judicial authorities alike of the ac- 
cusatory statements of the profes- 
sional informer.” 

The. Washington Post & Times 
Herald demanded. bluntly, “How 
many Americans have been unjust- 
ly convicted on the basis of Matu- 
sows perjured testimony? How 
many others have been sent to 


‘Iprison or condemned before con- 


essional investigating committees 
y other former communist per- 
jurers who like Matusow decided 
to make witnessing a_ lucrative 
career?” 

In the N. Y. Post there -ap- 
peared & cartoon by, Herbert Block 
entitled, “This could spoil the 


~ |}whole racket, men,” which showed 


four men in an office displaying the 
following signs: : 
Association of Professional Ex- 
communists; We Can Remember 
Anything to Fit—Word Rates; Tes- 
timony to Order; You Name: the 
Victim, We Do the Rest. The four 
men. are. huddled over a news- 
paper bearing headlines about Ma- 


tusow's confession. 
* 


MANY READERS could have 
supplied names forthe four men— 
Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch; Man- 
ning Johnson, John Lautner, for 
instance, all of whom have figured 
as star performers for the Justice 
Department in framing — those 
whom the attorney. genéral for his 
own reasons wanted to imprison. 
But this is far from exhausting the 
list. 

Wilbur H. Baldinger, a virulent 
anti-Communist himself, writing in 
The Progressive (Feb. 1955). said 
there are 35 such informers on the 


tion.” Matusow has submitted a sworn affidavit that he gave 
false testimony in the Jencks case. 
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payroll of -the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service as “con- 
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4. sures: we see here in this room 


| tractors.” Another. fifty work part 
time for the Justice 


th Ie aya at 
vst 


Among those mentidned by 
Frank Donner in a survey of the 
informer~system in The Nation 
(April 10, 1954) were Georgé He- 
witt, Benjamin CGitlow, Joseph 
Kornfeder; Whittaker Chambers, 
Elizabeth Bentley, Herbert Phil- 
brick, Max Cvetic, Mary Mark- 
ward, (who was used by Sen. Mc- 
Carthy to harass Mrs. Annie Lee 
Moss), Angela Calomiris, Lloyd 


$25. a day basis, he 


Hamlin, Bernice’ Baldwin, Daisy 
Van Dorn and Leonard Patterson. 
A perusal of the transcripts in the . 
Smith Act prosecutions — would 
add many more names of profes- 
sional informers. And so too would . 
the proceedings in deportation 
cases and hearings before the Mc- 
Carthy, Jenner and Un-American 
committees. 

Their testimony did more than 
“tip the scales”, against innocent 
persons, It brought about the con- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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landlord goon tactics 


MAYOR WAGNER and 
State Rent Administrator 
Charles Abrams: are report- 


ed to be highly incensed at 


the abusive treatment they 
received at the public rent hear- 
ings in Albany last week. Wag- 
ner wasn’t there but his legisla- 
tive representative, Victor F. 
Condello, not only. was hooted 
and jeered by plug-ugly land- 
lords who had a field day, but 
was interrupted by. Assembly 
. Majority Leader Joseph F, Car- 
lino, chairman of the Tempora 
Rent Commission, who CM 
in the following words: 

“We're not interested in New 
York: City’s housing problems.” 


Condello: at .that moment was 
exposing scandalous rent gouges 
in New York City which evoked 
boos and catcalls from the 
realty mob. 


Condello, obviously shocked by 
the rude treatment afforded the - 
Mayor whose statement he was 
reading, replied: “I hope the 
chairman will give me a few 
brief minutes to finish this state- 
ment from the Mayor of the 
City of New York.” 


Carlino was even more dis- 
courteous to Rent Administrator 
Abrams. Time and again, fol- 
lowing invectives and a chorus 
of boos from the disorderly land- 
lords, Abrams tried to get a 
ruling from the chairman~ for 
order and decorum. Instead, 
Carlino would weakly slap his 
gavel. and.say to the property 
owners: “Please; let us continue 
this hearing’ while giving 
Abrams the needle about “rent 
decisions”. being up to the Leg- 
islature—a direct implication that 
he. does - not i to support 
Abrams recommendations for 
strong controls. — . % 

Once, after he was forced to 
stop reading his statement be- 
cause of the landlord shouting, 
Abrams angrily .turned to the 
demonstrators’ and said: 

“The issue of rent control 
which is an emergency will not 
-be subject to the superior pres- 
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Republican is a strong «advocate 
of decontrol. 
* 

‘THE DISORDERLY SCENE 
in the- Assembly ‘chamber by the 
landlords was worse than the 
violent. demonstration tity 
staged two years ago when con- 
trols were up for renewal. This 
time \the landlords had special 
floor guides to follow—men who 
sat in vantage seats at the hear- 
ing and-whenever they wanted 
to create a disturbance they 
would raise their arms over their 
heads, lock their fingers and 
wave. Immediately, the room 
was filled with boos, jeers, cat- 
calls, derisive shouting, and such 
loud-mouthed comment as “go 
home, you bum,” “you're a Com- 
munist,” “shut up and sit down,” 
“youre crazy” and one threat 
distinctly heard: “I'd love to de- 
control you personally.” 


* 


EVEN REPUBLICANS were 
shocked.~"One of them, City 
Councilman Joseph Farbo of 
Rochester, who was for con- 
trol but at the discretion of local 
option, was incensed by Car- 
lino's behavior. “He's a small 
boy in a big job,” he said later. 

* 


LANDLORD REPRESEN- 
TATIVES wore lapel cards read- 
ing “Ease rent control” but not 
even proposals were well 
received by the property own- 
ers, They applauded only the 
most. violent and sweeping rec- 
omendations t6 end all controls. 

ae * 

NATURALLY, the _— tenant 
papa ine were heard last. 

ome tenant spokesmen re- 


” mained - their train-time 
home sit apake ‘to empty gal- 
leries. 

* 


HAROLD GARNO, CIO. sec- 
_cretary-treasurer, was sniped at 
by aisle seat-warmers when he 
walked down to the microphone, 
“Here comes the Communists,” 
one landlord called out. Garno 
would have done better to have 
denounced this type of red-bait- 
ing.and urged unity’ of all peo- 
ple and- parties, irrespective of 
~ political belief, against this kind 
of landlord: smear, than to in- 
dulge in self-protestations about 
this. being “insulted” by refer- 
ence to him pe “Communist.” 
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ae Se Se the old song went. The Supreme cabin De- 
cision outlawing school jimerow meant another 
river crossed. But there are still others ahead, as 
Abner Berry points ont. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


“oN CE it was the Ohio 
River. Slaves traveling 


the Underground Railroad, 


‘once’ across it, were free.' paper 


‘Free, that is, if ‘they escaped. 
whose - activities were 

‘in the decade before the 

‘Cel War. But thousands did 
‘etoss the river, literally and figur- 
and among them were 


“men like Frederick Douglass and 


‘women like Harriet Tubman and 


‘Sojourner Truth. From. freedom’s| 


side of the river they fought to 


“cross” the big river which sepa- 
. tated nearly four million Negroes 
ffom the right to own their own 


bodies. That river ran with blood 
during the Civil War, but it was 

Always there were rivers to 
cross, just as_it had been with 
Moses and his, band at the Red 
‘Sea and again at the River Jordan. 


ke * 
SLAVERY was banished for 


‘gome in 1863 by Presidential Pro- 


clamation; it was banned every- 
where in the United States in 
1865.-After the blood and the car- 
nage a r wand held back the 
waters while freedom ‘marched 
across to the four million. Then 
there were other rivers—to the 


status-of citizen in the land of one’s 


birth; the right to vote, hold office 
and use all public property. These 
were the hard ones, swirling with 
dangerous currents ‘of racism, the’ 
Ku ‘Klux Klan, and white-is-right 
government. These ‘rivers. have 
claimed the-lives of 5,000-odd, in- 
cluding outstandingly courageous 


| ones and haphazard hostages. 


There were always rivers, and 
the fordings persisted, always in 


- the direction of freedom 


Two U. S. Senators oad tens of 
Representatives — crossed the river 
into the U.S. Congress. The gain 
was not held, but the effort con- 
tinued. Booker T. Washington, an- 


. other. kind of Moses, cautioned 


against the river crossings— “Let 
down your buckets where you 

—and adyised accepting a double- 
standard society. Survival was- im- 
portant. Some accepted; wiser, 
more militant ones’saw Man in 
America and everywhere as one. 
Blt gr beet and we fight to be 

sb answered. 
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The young educator, Dr. W.E.B.;schools, offices—and trade unions. 3 
First one, then two, and now. 


is, assailed the compromisers 
from "Aileen: William Monroe 


Trotter, the militant Boston editor, 


fought wy the American 

, against ite supremacy in his 

The Boston-Guardian. Out 

of all of this activity there arose 

the National . Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People. 
* 


THERE WERE still rivers to 
be crossed. 

The four million, grown to ten 
million by now, sought freedom 
from lyn ching and the state-inspir- 
ed massacres, mis-mamed “race 
riots.” They had to fight against 
a brand of justice which was not 
blind, except as to color. And the 
“Negro coaches” on the southern 
trains, called “cattle cars.” And 
Army which contained “white 
soldiers’ and “colored troops.” 
“White” jobs and “Negro” jobs. 
Ghettoes and “colored towns’ and 
the need for a “sixth sense” to de- 
termine ~where a Negro could eat 
and sleep in a strange U.S. town. 
Colored schools, a-.misnomer for 
shacks. Under-paid Negro teachers 
who manned the schools, heroical- 
ly. overcoming in many instances 
the inferior physical equipment in 
efforts to prepare Negro youth for 
the best possible service. 


to be crossed. 
© 


FOR THE FIRST time since 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed in the 
40th Congress (1869), a major 
branch the. Federal Covern- 


to these anxiously awaiting 
age across. There can be no 
double-standard__ citizenship, 
U. $.- Supreme Court 


legal 


cannot be equal, -and indéed, the 
legal theory supporting the entire 
5 hace of segregation has _ been 

lared un-constitutional. But 
the rivers remain, because, . while 
the high court said they should 
not be, it has not yet determined 
just how the crossings will be 
"| made, 

But the Negro people who have 
had hundreds of years experience 
in crossing rivers know what it 
takes. Not being able to cross the 
political aad social rivers in their 
southern homeland, 
North to. the mines, 


actories, 


three Negroes sit in the U. S. 
Congress: It represents but a frac- 


tion of the power held in the 
latter part of the 19th Century, 


but there are other compensations: 

There is an NAACP of 300,000 
members, and a corps of trained 
attorneys to chellanas the illegal- 
ity of anti-Negro barriers. Negroes 


in politics are a decisive influence ~ 


in a dozen northern and western _ 


states and in a number of southern 


trade union movement the Negro 
be two million, Fraternal organiza- 


churches. There has. not been a 


localities. From almost zero in the - 
membership is estimated now to— 


tions have grown and so have the - 


time in U. S. history, with the - 
possible exception of the Civil War * 


period, when Frederick Douglass 
and Harriet Tubman spoke for the 
free Negroes and slaves, when Ne- 
groes have possessed such decisive 
grass roots power. 


THIS POWER, as the official 
announcements to the world fol- 


| These were the little rivers st -; 


ment now has ‘given formal assent 


the . 
ed on. 
May - 17, 1954. Separate schools 


lowing the Supreme. Court's anti- 
segregation ae: indicated, is 
greatly augmented by the upsurge 
of colored peoples throughout the 
colonial world. Joined with the 
colored. peoples . throughout the 
world who are either recently freed 
it} dre fighting to be free, the power 


of the Negro people in this coun- 
try would be irresistible. 


~ There are still rivers to. cross, 


but there is also-the power- resi- 
dent in the people to cross them. 
America’s trade unions now rec- 
ognize this, following the historic 
ruling of the Supreme Court. 
Even before the ruling the Ameri-| 
can Federation of Labor and the 
CIO .gave moral and financial sup- 
port to the campaign for fair em- 
‘ployment legislation. 
Now the ClO-has gone beyond 
that. In its’ last ‘convention, ’the 
CIO resolved to aid in the ferry 
service across the -rivér: ~ 


“We urge all of our internation- 


si salads “tid tie dks, comely | 


and city CIO councils, who have 
not alréady done so, to establish 
committees and create machinery 
designed to accelerate a quick 


of the CIO’s civil rights resolution. 
Other resolves had . do with es- 
tablishing’ FEPC’ 
- level - through vata clauses; 


? 


Po ’ 
A school in Rich- 
-mond, Va., estab- 
lished in 1868. 
Klansmen . often 
burned them. 


as the “one more river to cross.” 
The Abolitionists have given way 
to moder political. movements -in 
which the men who labor have a 
big say. The Negro freedom: move- 
ment has been enriched by the 
contributions of the Communists, 
many of whom like Benjamin J. 
Davis, who came out of Georgia 
and rose to leadership in Harlem, 
are. in jail. They: saw the connec- 
tien between. the fight for Negro 
freedom, the wage struggles 
the workers and the inc 
vate: corte of the conseial peoples. 
oe 
TODAY'S developments at home 


and -abroad. are confirming many 
things they. ‘said and: for which 


‘they were ‘jailed under the Smith 


Act. But history moves; masses 
learn, and rivers are crossed. 

The Supreme Court decree, like 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amend. 
ments express a legal principle 
jupholding the right to cross the 
bridge. The ‘actual crossing will 
be up to the 16 million Negroes, 
the 15 million organized workers 


’/and the great mass of Americans 


who believe in the real. American. 


| Way. Through ’the fogs of bigotry ; 
n-| and. Fourth of “July thetoric it 


is = 


ve i | 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


WITH the Supreme Court 


decision on school integration — 


launching new a) or the 
overcoming of additional jim- 


crow sete areas, 
and in not too distant future—a na- 
tural question is whether the new 
spirit is taking hold in our cultural 
life. Or, in regard to what might 
a be called “cultural de- 
tion,” where are we—and 

which way are we going? | 
The situation in television and 


radio was fully and eloquently air- 


a in the series of articles appear- 
ing in the Amsterdam News by Al- 
vin Webb, theatrical editor, and in 
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the Harlem conference of the thea- 
trical and concert world which 
grew out of the findings of the ar- 
ticles. ; : 

Alvin Webb, the author had ask- 
ed the | 
fading in radio and TV?'—choos- 
ing 21 radio stations and seven 
TV channels im the New York met- 
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question, “Is the color line’ 


ropolitan area. Summarizing ‘his 


findings fromy 28 replies, Webb 


wrote that: “Only 40 Negroes are 


employed as regular performing 
personnel by this important twin 
media of the communications -in- 


ustry.” 
“Is the Color Line Fading?” 


“The figures and statistics, staff 


and Program-wise. prove undques- 
tionably . the selec ile is fading 
far too slowly, and that the lucra- 
tive $15 billion Negro market has 
been ‘taken for granted by: radio 
and TV entrepreneurs.” 

* 


THESE figures. average up. to 
about one appearance of a Negro 
performer in every 200 shows that 
are produced over the airwaves—or 
a ratio of half of one percent. 
But. it isn’t necessary. to list the 
figures to be aware of the problem. 
Turn on radio or TV and, with 
rare exceptions, we are ina lily- 
white world. In what “soap. opera,” 
in which. of the: numberless mys- 
teries, the infinite. westerns, the 
children’s programs, the dramas, 

- “commercials” which éven 
outnumber the programs—have you 
ever witn a Negro performer? 

A few notable exceptions have 


= © broken through in the major net- 
5 ‘works such as the Charity Bailey 


musical program which is by far 


one of the best of children’s pro- 


_. grams; or the Mahalia Jackson half 
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hour of gospel songs, 
craig Siete anys ed 
sical torm that.is uniquely a part 
of Negro life. Another pioneer ap- 
pearance. of the soprano Leontyne 
Price in the title role of the Opera 
“Tosea’ over.the NBC-TV set a 
fine precedent. ~ | 


presenting 


Not only are these instances so. 
rare however, as to eScape the geh- 


eral public, but, in each case, they 


involve a person exceptionally. gift- 


ed even among other trained talent- 
ed people. 

For the fact is that for the Negro 
performer who is not a star, or star- 
material the doors of opportfinity 
are closed tighter than ever before, 
Our changing habits as a nation 
have closed the other avenues-. for 
the average Negro — entertainer. 
Vaudeville, of course, the “in per- 
son” show at.movie theatres, the 
once popular “dance band,” the 
night club shows, booking Negro 
entertainers, the once-popular all- 
Negro Broadway shows are fewer. 


WHILE much of this may be 
said to be gone without regrets, if 
we are striving for an “integrated” 
culture—the fact remains that the 
Negro entertainer is in this tran- 
sitional period squeezed out—a vic- 
tim of unrelenting unemployment, 
. So far as radio. and TV, now our 
popular. forms of mass culture, the 
Negro is as segregated as he is in 
the exclusive clubs of the deepest 
South. eh 

Nor have recent developments 
brought us any nearer to “inte- 
gration” in our other most popular 
médium-movies. Again the ques- 
tion asked about television is per- 
tinent. How many thousand times 
a day, do we flash across our 
screens a picture of an all-white 


United States of America, in which 


no non-Caucasian face patterns the 


throngs at such everyday places 
as a railway station, a sports event, 
a theatre audience, a hospital, a 
street? | 7 

It is argued in defense of this 
practice that this is “reality” be- 
cause the average white person 
rarely encounters a Negro “soc- 


- jally.”| Actually, even keeping. in 


mind the most segregated sections 
of this country, it-pictures a situa- 


A musical group of youngsters at the Harlem YMCA. Will 


they have a future? 


tion which is far from. real. This is 


a policy of total exclusion of Ne- 
groes from every phase of life, 
which even the most active Dixie- 
crats have not yet been able to 
achieve. 7 

* 


IN FACT, in the most widely 
heralded picture with Negro ac- 
tors ever to appear — “Carmen 
Jones’—this policy was carried out 
in reverse. We were treated to a 
movie in which. there was evi- 
dently an exclusively Negro world 


—which included: the U, S. Army. 

Thus—despite the many virtues 
that may be claimed for the movie 
—its top-notch cast, vibrant acting, 
excellent: photography ~ “Carmen 
Jones” is a production as jimcrow 
as the public schools of Clarendon, 
S. C.—and just as much out of 
place in a democratic United States 
today. 


More Hollywood productions 


like “Carmen Jones” will give more 


employment to Negro entertainers, 


but will push further away the 
cultural ‘integration” Negro - artists 
and entertainers are seeking. 
Illustrations of a better ‘policy 
exist, though too few in number. 
. « » Negro actors, I am told, had 
fewer “spots” than usual in the 
films during the past year, like the ; 
memorable role of William Mar- 
shall in “Demetrius and the Gladia- 


_tors.” “Go, Man, Go,” based on the - 


Harlem. Globetrotters, showed: Ne- 
ee and whites in the normal ‘re- 
ationships of work and friendship 
which are the common everyday ~ 
experiencé of millions of Americans.. 
This film was made, however, by — 
a non-Hollywood group. 

“Carmen Jones~ as the outstand- 
ing “Negro” movie of the current. 
period represents a: backward: step _ 
from the days “wher Hollywood - 
produced “Body and -Soul,” star. - 
ring Canada ‘Lee: and John ‘Gar 
field—both prize: fighters;-or tried 
to picture the difficulties of a Negro 
soldier in “Home of the Brave” 
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Forward, but not Fast Enough, in 


' By GEORGE MORRIS 


FHHE labor movement in the 

past year was still marking 
time on the civil rights pro- 
gram and its application with- 
tn the economy and the trade 
unions. The gap between labor's 
stated objectives and action on this 
‘front remains very wide. — 

An. historian of, say the. year 
©.000, if he: is of the shallow va- 
riety, will be able to write an im- 
pressive account of labor's: cur- 
rent role on the. civil rights front 
by quoting. a tremendous amount 
of fine sounding language from la- 
Lor resolutions and printed reports 
cf union conventions. But if he is 


.@ penetrating historian who meas- 


ures deeds against words, he will 
describe an entirely different pic- 


tionably been made during the past 
year in localities or_industries. But 
ress on the civil rights 


is not my purpose to overlook 


fron 


wee > 


, and some has unques- 


-still ‘measure prog- . 
e with 


THUS. at the recent CIO con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Ralph Hei- 
stein, president of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, raised. the 
problem in that light. He paid 
tribute to the CIO's historic role 
in its march in the 30s when it 
launched the drive that brought 
hundreds of thousands . of | basic 
industry Negro workers into the 
union ranks. 

“But it seems to me,” he went 
on, “that as history moved on, we 
must re-examine and. re-evaluate 
our activities in this field and rec- 


ognize that today the problems of 


discrimination are reflected in the 


specific things of life, particularly 


inthe ‘practice of segregation 
which make of our Negro broth- 
ers: and sisters second. class. citi- 
zens. 

Helstein said that the Supreme 
Court's ‘ruling ‘on school desegre- 
gation opens the way for a strug- 
gle against jinicrow in ll fields 
of life, He described how his 
union has made ‘progress towards 
elimination of segregated facilities 
in the South and found by its ex- 
perience that “the fight must be 


out in the community as. 
Atte 


nation at its last convention of the 
former southern regional director 
whom .it held, guilty of encourag- 
ing -white supremacist ctices. 
That convention also added. two 
Negroes to the unions GEB, a 
total of three in the top body, 
along with ‘vice-president Lasley. 

It should. also be noted, how- 
ever, that at one point. earlier in 
the fight against the white su- 
premacist crowd, the union came 
up against the intervention of Wal- 


ter Reuther, president of the CIO 


and. CIO organization director 
John Riffe. The packinghouse 
union was threat with raids 
and a CIO dual union and was 
foreed to temporarily -reinstate the 

ilty former southern regional 
irector,- Fe 

THE .CIO’S ‘civil rights resolu- 


tion adopted at its Los Angeles - 


convention is a fine - t—a 
comprehensive and-fairly advanced 

rogram for labor. The Supreme 
Court's school decision is .greeted 


al ~ 


as a tremendous historic victory and 
each of the “international unions. 
and our State, County and row : 
Councils” are urged to “establish - 
committees and create machinery » 
designed to. accelerate a quick and 


- peaceful transition to an unsegre- 


gated American educational com- 
munity.” 

The resolution properly sees de- ° 
seg ation of schools as closely ; 
i with elimination of discrimi- © 
nation in housing because a racist 
neighborhood. pattern also creates | 
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fen culated —— gsr 
ont urin tter part o 
as MCM film glorifying the 
is war “Gone the 
Wind, ‘3 was reissued and ale 
pertomally. | 
» “Cultural 
from the two most ular 
/media, the movies and net- 
Rats is a long way off._Recent 
pevents show that the progress we 
e for will not come automati- 
ally—that it will have to be fought 
Shen: as ‘the schools decision was 
fought for—through our organiza- 
‘tions, in our communities. For 
a democratic society means as well 
‘a democratic culture in which 
‘there are not the jimcrow barriers 
afb stand today. 
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JANUARY 1 
1863—The its Proclamation went into effect. 
ANUARY 5 
1943—Ceorge Washington Carver, born in slavery, who became an 
outstanding American scientist, died. 
' JAN UARY 27 
1948—Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, Negro mother of 12 children, was sen- 


tenced to die in electric chair for having defended herself against ° 


advances of a white man. Sentence was later~ehanged to life 
imprisonment. .Write her at Georgia State. Prison, Reidsville, Ga. 
FEBRUARY 1 
1915—Dr. Carter G. Woodson and other leaders of the Association for 
the or Negro Life History advocated Negro history 
week, to be observed one week each February. 


CRISPUS ATTUCKS 


FEBRUARY 12 
1809—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 


Year unknown, probably 1817, birthday. in slavery of Frederick Doug- 


lass, test rege leader of the 19th century. 
1909—Conference in New York City which led to formation of Na- 
tional Association for Advancement of Colored People. 
FEBRUARY 13 
1955—Beginning of Negro History Week for this year. 
FEBRUARY - 23 
1868—Birthday of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, great and militant leader of 


the Negro people. 
MARCH 5 
Etta Attucks, seaman and escaped slave, a leader of the Sons 


of Liberty, was killed with four other Americans by British 


troops in the Boston. massacre. 
MARCH 6 | 
1857—Supreme Court announced in the Dred Scott decision that 
Negroes could not be citizens of U.S., and that Congress could 
not limit the sptead of slavery. It declared that. the attitude 
of the nation’s foundérs was, that the Negroes “had no rights 
which the white: man was bound to respect.” 


MARCH 10 
1913—Death. of Harriet Tubman, born in slavery, who as conductor 


of the Underground Railroad brought more than 300 slaves to ’ 


freedom; also leader in woman suffrage. movement. - On her 
monument in’ Auburn, N.Y., are engraved her words: “On my 
underground railroad I never ran my train off the track and I 
never lost a passenger.” 


MARCH 25 


1931—Nine Negro youths were seized near Scottsboro, Ala., and 
framed on charge of rape. Their defense, begun by the Inter- 


- national Labor Defense, aroused millions the world over and 
resulted in eventual freedom for all nine. 


SUPREME COURT SCHOOL DECISION 


- APRIL 4 


“1792--Biithday ‘of Thaddeus Stevens, fighter for democracy and 
. Negro tights, leader of lett wing in Congress throughout the 


Civil “War. i 
APRIL 9 


% 1808—Birthday of Paul. Robeson, singer, actor, and leader in the 
~cause Of peace and democratic rights, winner of the Stalin peace 


prize: Greet him c/o Freedom, 43 W. 125th St., New York City. 


-1989—The famed contralto Marian Anderson, having been denied — 
 use-of Constitution Hall by the D.A.R., gat dl "75,000 at an 


” 


_ Eastern concert at the ai Mewexial, W ota C. 
1947—Jackie Robinson, first Negro major-lea x ball 


~.his-first game with 
~1860—Recently. Fociiab’ 
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1873—Birthday’ of J. Rosamund Johnson; com 


cider Party agree Se ie 
Abraham vn tae for President, on aaa cane 3 


JUNE 18 
3822-South Carolina authorities began mass hanging of 37 slaves 
involved: in revolt by Denmark Vesey. 
JUNE 20 


1858—Birthday of Charles Waddell Chestnutt, Negro novelist. 


JUNE 27 
1872—Birthday of Paul Laurence Dunbar, Negro poet. 
JULY 4 
1900—Birthday of Louis Armstrong, Negro = and one ot 
the greatest American jazz musicians. 
JULY 11 
1905—Meeting of militant Negro leaders opposing appeasement phi- 
lascphy of Booker T. Washington, held near Buffalo. Resulting 


; Organization became known as the Niagara movement. 


JULY 15 
1931—Ralph Gray, Negro sharecropper and leader ‘of the Share 
Croppers Union, was at Camp Hill, Ala. 
JULY 24 
1804—Birthday of Ira Aldridge, great Negro actor of Shakespearian 
roles, 
1954—Death of Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, once president of. the 
National Association of Colored Women, leader. in anti-discrim- 
ination fight until the day’she died. 
JULY 28 
1868—Fourteenth Amendment to Constitution declared ratified. — It 
stated: “No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United’ 
a nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, 
<7 operty without due precess of law, nor deny to any person 
in its jurisdiction the equal rotection of the laws.” 
1895_—First National Conference of Colored: Women held in Boston, 


leading to founding of National Association of Colored ‘Women, 


oldest Negro woman's organization still in existence. . 
AUGUST 11 


music of the Negro national seme, t. Every Voice.” 


_ 
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| AUGUST 21 
1831—Slave revolt led ‘by Nat-Turner began in Virginia. 
. AUGUST 26 
1839—-The slave-trade ship, Amistad, landed at Montauk, L.I., after 
slaves” aboard lier~had ‘revolted and seized the boat. Rebels 
“were later freed by U.S. Supreme Court. 
AUGUST 27 
1949—Paul Robeson, scheduled to sing in open-air concert near 
Peekskill, _was-. prevented. from performing by antiNegro, 
anti-Semitic mob which violently attacked audience, stoning 
and injuriig men, women, and children, Fifteen thousand came 
to second concert Sept. 4. | 
OCTOBER 16 
859—John Brown, with 21] followers, - including five Negroes, at- 
tacked arsenal at Harper's Ferry, Va2., pring a blow for freedom. 
OCTOBER 27 
1951—National Negro Labor Council was founded ‘in Cincinnati, to 
unite Negro workers in struggle for full economic, — and 


social equality. 
NOVEMBER -1 . 
1837—Elijah P. Lovejoy, white Abolitionist editor, was killed by pro- 
slavery mob while me his Fay at Alton, Ill. 
1731—Birthda of Benjamin caro Negro inventor, astronomer, 
and iepuioad of the committee that laid out the city of Wash- 


ington, D.C. | 
NOVEMBER 16. 


1873—Birthday of William C. sae Negro “ey ceri and arranger, 


“Father of the Blues.” 
NOVEMBER 26 
1893—Death of Sojourner T -Abolitionist Niaider: and ei 
, outstanding crusader for »women’s rights. : 
DECEMBER 18 . 


1865—13th Amendment. to Constitution was dichared: ratified, stat- 


“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
Minkcus fie crime whereok tha parsy: shall Have been’ dilly cory 
victed, ee tae ee States, or any place subject 
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‘ egroes Are Target as” 
ir Leaders Are Jailed 


casi John Gates, John Williamson, Jack _ 
7 -|Stachel and Carl Winters, he would 
have completed his five year sen-— 
| tence under the Smith Act. But 
he has been sentenced to another 
60 days for “contempt of court” 
because during the Pi 
Smith Act trial in which he ap- 
is|peared as a witness he haal a é 
name Negroes in the South ae . 
could be victimized for their mili- — 
tancy on civil rights. e 

Moreover, from behind prison . 
bars he filed suit in federal district . 
eourt against segregation and dis- — 
criminatory practices common in 
federal prisons, and that suit is. 
now pending. It has pointed an 
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By JAMES FORD 

OF SPECIAL concern “to! ; 
the Negro people is the fact 
‘that when former New York 
City Councilman Benjamin J. 


Davis, Jr., comes out of Terfe 


ote federal prison this ‘spring, 
is threatened, togetlier with his| 
“comrades, wih re-arrest and re- 
imprisonment on the charge tor 
‘which he has already Served time. 


It is also a matter of special 
concern and interest to the Negro 
people that Claude Lightfoot, Ne- 
gro Communist leader and the 
Party's Illinois State Chairman, 
“has been convicted under the’ 


inee for Vice President p the 
United States.- - Has the Republi- 
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|people, be seen only as a 
scheme to stifle and “tat off the 
le ‘for Negro rights and to 
head off the alliance of the near’ 
le with their: true ally, the 
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“membership” provision of the 
Smith Act. 
. The threatened re-arrest of Ben/|this 
Davis involves the constitutional 
right of every American to be safe 
from “double j ” that is, 
to be persecuted twice for a single 
“offense.” 
The conviction of Claude Light- 
foot involves the constitutional 
right of every American to free . 


abor poste neuer 
IF THERE are those who doubt 
this significance, let them consider 
ithe character of the man_ Ben 
Davis and his role as a fighter for 


in prison 
| Davis. was originally schaduled 
to be released March 1, for at that 


time, along with Eugene Dennis, 


the rights of his people, even with- 
walls. 


accusing finger at the racist poli- 
cies of the U.S, government, and 
has singled out a: long-standing 
abuse of Negro prisoners against 
which in the past they have con- 
sidered Aenstcast helpless. He 
has’ focussed attention on “an an- 
achronistic relic of medieval *con- 
cepts of crime and punishment” in 
this country which boast of west- 
ern culture and civilization. 


- For it’ is well known. without 


t 


“speech and to freely associate with 
others for pee y objectives. 


TOGETHER ca. develo: 
merits constitute a new threat to 
the right of existence of a political 
party such as the Communist Par- 
ty. which holds special significance 
for Negroes. F os in its long his- 


tory of struggle for Negro rights, 


this party has achieved a lasting 
place in- their hearts. 

1, myself a Negro, am a living 
example of the meaning of the 
Communist Party with respect to 
the Negro people. For on three 


need of exhaustive research that 
thousands of Negroes are thrown 


into jail, in violation of their own’ 


civil rights, and allowed to rot 
without legal justification. Their 
prison lives, like their lives out- 
side prison, are lived out in: an 
atmosphere of racial degredation. 
The treatment of Negro prisoners 
is a relic of the Old South. 
* 

WHEN LIGHTFOOT was con- 
victed in Chicago on’ Jan. 5 it was 
the first instance of a conviction 
under the “membership” provision } 
of the Smith Act, a law originally 


BEN DAVIS 


Sponsored, incidentally, by a no- 
torious racist, Rep. Howard Smith 
of Virginia. At the height of the 
Lightfoot op the Baltimore -Afro- 
American, Negro 
journal, aited t should an ad- 
verse decision be given, it would 


mean that the principle of guilt 
by association would have gained 
a foothold in the U.S. : 
The membership clause of the 
Smith Act is aimed not only at 


‘Communists but at all organiza- 


tions which fight for civil rights, 
even if they are only remotely 
associated with struggles for demo- 
cratic freedom. 


And sirice the struggles of the 
Negro people for equal rights ben- 
efit not only the Negroes but all 
Americans, then it follows that all 


Americans have a stake in winning 
the freedom of Ben -Davis and 
Claude Lightfoot and in uphold- 
ing the legality of the Commu- 
Inist Party. 
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1,300.000.000 Colored Peoples. 


By JOHN PITIMAN 


‘saying goes—cast- their shad- 3% 


ows before them. And so it is 
with an event scheduled for 


the coming 
shedows. But beter by far, ‘there 


was. an official announcement. 


The five Colombo Conference # 


Prime Ministers, meeting at 


or, 
Indonesia, in December, a 


tan, Burma and Ceylon agreed to 
invite representatives of 25 other 
countries—Afghanistan, Cambodia, 


spring ‘There are | 


to 3 

convene an Afro-Asian Conference # 
in Indonesia during the week*of @ 
April 24-30, 1955. The Prime Min- @ 
isters of India. Indonesia, Pakis- 


so-called “western nations” 


“civilizers” 


© for centuries been the victims of. 


- who! 
ee for the last dozen-odd centuries 
f= have considered themselves the 
8 and arbiters of this 
es E planet's destiny. : 
| _ Third, all of these peoples have 


Hic of. China, 


we kind does not include any of the:against African and Asian peoples. 
as Sixth, the sponsoring govern- : 


ments invited the People’s. Repub- 

but ignored the 

Chiang Kai-sek gang on Formosa. 
* 


ASIAN statesmen and personali- 


ties, commenting — on 


Afro-| 


‘lieve the current. war-like actions 
of the United. States government 


jin respect to Formosa“are not un- 


related to the ‘coming Afro-Asian: 
Conference. No Asian can be ex- 
pected to understand why For-. 
mosa should be more important 
to the security of the United States 


: o colonialism and racialism inflicted | Asian Conference, hailed it as a/than ‘it is to the security of the 


Central African Federation, Chi- | 


nese Peoples Republic, | E gypt, 
Ethiopia, Gold Coast, Iran, Iraq, 


NEHRU 


ee f upon them by the so-called “civi- 
jee lized” governments of “the West.” 


Fourth, the coming conference, 


i will be the first of its kind in his-| 
t tory. There have been Pan-Ameri- 
| can movements, 


un attempt to unite the peoples of 
Africa and Asia on the basis of 


but never before 


their commion | stru 
colonialism and racialism. 
Fifth, the conference was called 
AFTER: (a) repeated rebuffs to 
African and Asian liberation veins 


against 


mighty project for achieving free- 


two continents. At the same time, 


they warned that imperialism, and 
|especially United States imperial-' 


ism, will strive in every way to de-, 
feat and destroy this grand design, 
They attach special significance to 
the coming SEATO meeting in 
Bangkok, Thailand, this month, 
where U. S. Secretary of State John 


dom and preserving peace in the| 
vi 'turning-point in the history of the 


Chinese People’s Republic. 
The conference may well be a 


world. At the Jeast, it will be_a 
massive demonstration for peace. 
The English language Indonesian 
Observer was well advised to com- 
ment: “It is clear that the destiny 
of the world can no longer be 
shaped by ignoring thé wishes of 
hundreds of millions of Asians ‘and 


tempt to instigate new intervention 
‘in the countries of Southeast Asia, 


Foster Dulles is expected to at 


that, from — on, the Asian peo- 
ples will have an important say 
on the matter: of world affairs and 


apaa, Jordan, Laos, 
, Libya, Nepal, the Philip- 

= , Saudi Arabia, Syria, Sudan, 
ailand, Turkey, North Vietnam, 
South Vietnam, Yemen. 


The announcement specified the 


building a regional bloc. They wel- les by the U. S.-controlled voting. 
comed the Geneva Conference majority of the United Nations; 
agreements and hoped they would 0) the establishment of the South 
not be thwarted by “outside inter-' ‘East Asia Treaty Organization 
ference.” They supported Indo- (SEATO) under U. S. a t 
nesia's claim to West Irian (West Manila; (c) the conclusion of the 
New Guinea) against Dutch im- | Eisenhower-Chiang Kai-shek mili- 


particularly | Indochina. They be-' peace in the world.” 


“|THE FIGHT FOR FEPC 


(Continued from Page 9) next campaign speeches ts evi- 
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: : of the coming conference: 
as follows! 


a 


“a) to promote goodwill and co- 
operation between the. Afro-Asian 
countries, to explore and advance 


perialism 
‘of the | 


' * *. 


common as as mutual interests, 


and ‘establish and further 
- and neighborly relations; 
“b) to consider social, economic’ 


and cultural problems-and relations 


of the countries represented; 
“e) to consider problems of} economie 
- special interest about nationalism, 

-racialism and colonialism; 
: “d) to view the position of the 
_Afro-Asian countries and. their peo- 
ples in the world today and the 
ae contribution they can make to the 
ot _ promotion, of ‘world peace and co- 

; ooh cal | 

** : 


1N THE WEEKS since an-' 
: _ posoeent of oes Afro-Asian Con-|* 


. They supported demands 
les of Morocco and Tu- 
nisia national independence. 
They expressed concern over ex- 
plosions of atomic and thermo-' 
nuclear weapons, and called for 


cessation of such experiments. They. zation hinged on military pacts with, 
physical Turkey, Pakistan, Iraq and Iran; 


‘called for a survey of the 
resources of the Afro-Asian coun-| 
tries for an exchange of technical, 
personnel she do so. They called for 


tion and the es- 
sablishatent o a committee of ex- 


perts to ech Fer questions of com-. 


mon interest. Th 
ithat 1955 would 
of world peace. 


Fhese agreements on basic. prin- 
ciples were alone impressive. Add 
to them, however, a. number of 
lconaaeaeus vga the Project- 


conference. 


expressed hope 


: Bist,’ the achity-0 one nd a half pe 


> billions ‘of. se seed in- the 30° in- 
ie sare more than three- 


ares of _ earth, | - 


rther the cause ie 


| render on Rule 22 and the AFL's 


editotial in its paper justifying the 
surrender on ground of \ expedi. 
lency.” 
Some days after this initial sur- 
'render, Senator Humphrey, spur- 
'red on by a large number of 

rs, introduced a 


tary alliance; (d) new evidence had 
piled up of U. S. intervention in 
Indochina; (e) new evidence. had 
piled up of U. S:-Dutch intrigue 
in Indonesia; (f) U. S. attempts to 
form a Middle East Treaty Organi- 


'(g) new aggressive acts’ of the 


dence of his good intentions, just 
as some labor leaders like to refer 
occasionally to: resolutions~in the 
files. But the people“have had 
quite an intense political éduca- 


I cae regime of South Africa . 
; 2 ae eS He pects to wave that bi bill, 
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hello and we went into the little office in the adedneat 


beneath his Harlem store to chat. “He was a busy man, this being his last week at the 
It’s off to Miami Monday with his wife Ruthe and six chil- 


store before he heads South. 


dren for two family weeks of 
just sunshine before the Dodgers 
open spring training camp in 
Vero Beach March 1. | 
And that’s about as far as we 
ought to go in this interview 


story before getting to what ev-° 


erybody wants to know—how is 
his left hand? 

“No. more pain, _ no more 
numbness,” the star catcher and 
heart ‘of the powerful Brooklyn 
-ballclub said cheerfully, flexing 
his left hand with all fingers 
moving actively. He punched his 
doubled right fist into the palm 
of his left hand to simulate the 
impact of the pitched ball. 

-“It feels the same now as it 
always did,’ he said, meaning 
always as before the injury, and 
that could be big news for every 
team in the league, good news 
for one, not so good for seven. 

For what is at stake is the dif- 
ference between 1954's anemic 
.207 hitting catcher, and the 
greatest all round catcher in. rec- 
orded baseball history, a_differ- 
ence many think meant the flag 
last: year, though the Giants may 
have some are reasons to offer. 


IN 1953 ROY, reaching. a 
new. peak in his sixth big league 
season, broke - three all time 
marks for catchers: His 41 ho- 
mers-beat Hall of Famer Gabby 
Hartnett’s record by four. His 
142 runs batted in topped Hall 
. of Famer- Bill Dickey's record 
by nine. Less known, his 807 
putouts smashed a big league 
record. undisturbed since 1905. 
He wound up winning the Most 
Valuable Award forthe 2d time 


in three years and also being ~ 


named the “Player of the Year.” 
- He was the first catcher to ever 
lead either league in runs bat- 


ted in—and~he did his top. slug- 

- ging against the top clubs. In 
May that year, he. started the 

Dodgers winging unstoppably as 

in -a three game -series against 

Robin Roberts, Curt Sinmmons 

and Carl Drews he slamed four 

homers and knocked in 10 runs, 

The Phils never recovered. 
Here are the salient figures 


showing what a difference a 
hand made: 


BA R H_  HR\BBI 


1953 3312 103 162 41 142 
1954 207 43 82 19 51 


“Last year,” Roy said, contin- 
uing to idly punch his right 
hand into his left palm, “there 
was a terrible soreness in here, 
and those two fingers were 
numb. That ball slamming in 
made: it worse. But after this 
Operation I have all the feeling 
back.” 

We noticed last year from the 
‘pressbox that balls would occa- 
sionally pop out-of his mitt, 
something rare for the. master 
mittman of his“ day. 

“Sure,” he shrugged, “I had 
no grip. I couldn’t do this,”—il- 
lustrating by closing his left 
hand quickly and strongly. “I 
also found out the hard wa 
after all these years of baseba 
how important BOTH hands are 
to batting.” He went through a 
simulated righthand swing, and 
pointed out that for a righthand- 
ed hitter the left arm gives the 
final snap to pull the ball, that 
often the right hand isn't even 
on the bat:when the swing fin- 
Are the doctors worried about - 
what will happen when he 
starts playing again? 

“Not. worried,” he said 


Assignment 


(Continued from Page 1) 


New Yorker” he’ said, “maybe 


you know how things are going 
in the union?” ; 

‘Well, a man asks a good 
question and you answer the 
best way you can. F told him 
‘a few things about the NMU 


these-days of 1955 and he listen- 


eh intently, As I spoke, he in- 


d, with a quizzical air: 


“ 


y the way, what was it you 

said your name is?” rte 

_I told -him. He stood up, 

abruptly. , 

_ “Are you due in Portland: to- 

morrow night?” he asked... ~ - 
gd Spceaaaae | 


“He -shook “his head, a_ grin 


_. ., No, Ereplied, by golly, I did not. 


; 
+, 


tr eres aoe eS 


U.S.A. 


ARE NO STRANGERS 


into a whistle; the first three or 
four bars of ‘the International. I 
turned © automatically and - he 
ktopped ‘as abruptly as he had be- 
gun, hastening away. I caught an 
uncettain glimpse of his face and: 
he was one. 

I had heard some Americans 
‘were going to Europe to enlist in 
the Lincoln Brigade, obliged to-go 
secretly because of the criminal 
‘Non-Intervention tulings, I- won- 
dered. I encountered him several 
times. aboard ship again and ‘he 
seemed to avoid me. I attributed 
it all, finally, to my fancy. 

Six months later, in the deserted 
village of Corbera, across, the Ebro, 
‘a. barrage of shells ‘came ~ thick 


cellar. I burst into a room .and 
‘there, by. the light of a candle, 


was the fellow of the Ile de France.| 
He was a scout now, for-the Lin-| 
coln Brigade, who téo had ducked]. 
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“They're curious about exactly 
how it feels. The hand will be 
a little sore at the start, but 
that’s natural. The last. pitch I 
caught was from Karl Spooner 
to end that game where he 
struck out 17 Giants. Not a ball 
since then, Any catcher’s hand 
will be sore for a while after a 
Jong layoff. But,” and he empha- 
sized it solidly, “I'm completely 
satisfied my hand trouble is 
over. 
* 

THAT MEANS Campanella 
will definitely be better than 
last year, I said, now how about 
the Dodgers as a team? 


He smiled. Of course he is ob- 


viously an all important man for 


the Dodgers, so the question is 
silly in a way. The way he an- 
swered was like this: 
“Nobody hurt the club any 
more than I did last year. .. .” 
And you ‘only finished five 
games behind the Giants as it 


was; I put in. .. 


“That's right,” he said, “Id 
say we have as good a chance 
as we ever had starting.a sea- 
son.” 


This is really a strong state- 
ment on the Dodgers’ chances 


by Roy, who is not any kind of 
rash predicter and is a respecter 
of the opposition all the way. 

We talked about the club and 
came to pitching. 

“You know,” he: said, “I’ al- 
ways hear and -read complaints 
about our pitching, but our 
pitching: staff isn’t going to hurt. 
A lot of teams in this league 
would love to have our pitching 
staff, Maybe we have TOO 
MANY good pitchers.” 

What was his opinion of Don 
Newcombe's possibilities of 
coming back to his pre-Army 
20 winning form? 

“Oh,” he satd “I-think Don 
has a very good chance to do it. 
I'll go - - Ti say he’s ii- 


able to. Those two years in the 


Army- hurt. him.” 


stuff? , 
“No, not that,” he answered, 
“He’s ‘strong as ever and his it 


all. -It's just that you have to 


get back into big league ‘stride, 
the more concentrating work 
after the fooling around against 
teams of different caliber. He al- 
ways had g trouble too, you 
remember, and being sat down 
for three weeks last year didn’t 
help him. He’s a big fellow, had 
to. work his way back into it. 
“TIL tell you. one thing about 
Don,” he 


g 
and fast and I ducked into a nearby| Thee’ 


? 


~ ROY ADDED that Newk-was 


ady down south, in fact was 
ki y vas 


* e 
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it again as they stood. 


Did they detract from. his 
4 


| went on, “He's really > 
enthused about this season, rar- 


part in ‘the annual writers 


that the sensational “Spooner 
would continue his amazing late 


season feats, “Hell win games . 


for use this year,” 

He was sorry to see old 
Preacher Roe go, but glad in an- 
other sense. 

“Preach is liable to surprise 
some folks and win for Balti- 
more,” .he said, “Thats a big 
park, just right for him to work 
in,» Hell get them hitting those 
long flies, and he wont hurt 
himself by walking anyone. Not 
Preach . . . Like Lopat, Lopat 
wins in the Stadium but ‘would 
never in Ebbets Field.” 


THE GIANTS were a sound 
pennant club, standing pat, rid- 
ing with the momentum. of a 


cleanup year and Series er 
They must think they could do 


said Campanella, 


“Well,” 


“sure, they have a sound ball- 


club, but remember, last year 
this time everyone was saying 
who in ‘the world is going to 
beat the Dodgers — and things 
happened to us. My hand, Pod- 
res appendix, Newk .. . we 
didn’t figure those. — Suppose 
the Giants had just one injury 
like -we had? What would. they 
do without Dark? That Williams 
is important: to.them. . .” (ball- 
players - invariably rate _ little 
Davy higher than fans, an im- 
portant tribute), — “Will Gris- 
som have another year like 
that?” . 

Which. Jed, us to Willie Mays 


and one of the first words of re- 


_ 
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there from .the start? “They 
could be trouble, sure,’ he said, 
“You have to figure them in it.” 
He also mentioned the Cards, 
with all their. stars, though he 
admitted being flabbergasted at 
their giving away an established 
clouter like Jablonski and pitch- 
er Staley for Smith. “I dont 
know what they think they have 
coming up at 3d,” he said, “But 
whoever he is has to prove he 
can knock in the runs like Jab- 
lonski, and Id say Staley for 
Smith was an even trade by it- 
self,” He shrugged. “That's just 
one I don't get, but I'm not run- 


ning the Cards,” 


AS FOR THE Braves and 
Themson—“Don't think that kid 
Hank Aaron didn’t do a good job 
for them, amazing young player 
coming all the way up way 
he di ale gk Ges 5 
is going to a real. hitter, 
t] M4 | ”? 


And up at 19. How, I asked, 
would you have liked to have 
been -up at 19 or 20, and had 
about seven more years on the 
big league record. books, did you 
think. you ‘were enough in 
those days of white only? : 

He: smiled faintly. “I. thought 
I was good enough,” he said 
with _ heavy. is on the 
word I. “Of course,” he shrug- 
ged, “I had things to learn, but 
for that matter I'm still learn- 
es 

You were 33. last November, 
I observed, feel young? ~ 

“Never felt better,” he. said, 
“You know this is my 19th sea- 
son as a_ professional _ballplay- 
er. That's right, I started at 15.” 

He mused. with the memory 
a bit, a kid-in Philly signing a 
ne League pro ae ts be 

e “stop” sign right there for 

his color... : 
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water as the essence of all 


Greek chidsoohell  Jooked upon found that 
During the middle ages earth, air,' 
considered the’ 


fire and water were 


phihsophic speculati 


Greece, was revived. Every abject 
Saleen of ap putin ne. 


of isles which . they 


- {types 
ae 


and had 


rotinitesimaelly: light” and 


carried no 
many physicists, 
gh we 
the road ‘in their study 
-of matter. All they 
o was study the protons, 
the lisencied 
|they would understand everything 
aed nature taught them the. 


. The existence of the 
negative electron was found to be 


Fal ie gitlebetice laround looking for a 
inseparable’ “* | combine with; while 


ene. ewer particle, 


on physics was very dull eases : 
no new particle was announced) - 
) there. 
These newer particles have been}. 
divided into two rough groups. The} 
‘first, called mesons, range in weight. 
r- between eleetron and the porton. | 
The second, called hyperons, are 
those which are heavier than the 


sil heavier waiting to be discov- 


) 


oton, but less than twice as 
There may well be others 


ag take a look at one or two} 
Of these new particles, almost to 
times of them found since the war, to 
than the electron, although see some of their dizzying 
erties; The pi-meson for | 
charge; the neu-' weighs about 276 times as much 
shout the same ss ass an electron, and after an aver- 
electric age life. span ‘of a few hundred- 
| millionths of a second it transforms 
itself into. a mu-meson and a parti- 
re nearing le of radiation (similar to the one 
‘the electron and positron transform 
themselves into) called a 
The canta Deter ass Soy dere ia times’ 
lectro an electron 
senanile _— long either. After a few ies 
of a second it turns into an elec- 
tron and a pair of photons; This 
‘leaves the electron’ free to go 


photon.: 


P amyge werent 


cm 


OBSERVING her hundredth 
birthday the other day, Mrs. 
Nettie A. Moulden in 
‘at the White House for a chat 
with the President and to get 
his signature in her autograph 
book, If we.were collecting au- 
mest we would rather have 
hers President Eisenhower's 
| because she is one of the few 
persons alive today who saw 
Abraham Lincoln in "the flesh. In 
fact the first name on the first 

ge of her book is that well- 

scrawl which appears on 
some of the most momentous 
| state papers in our history, in- 
chiding the Emancipation Proc- 
jamation. 


Mrs. Moulden, whose father 
was a contractor engaged to 
make certain repairs on the 
White House, met Lincoln as a 
child—as « “fresh child,” she 


. said who * thought nothing of 


Good Morning to the 
cacy Oh of the United States. 
We doubt that Linceln con- 
sidered her fresh, however, for 


exchanging salutations with fel- 


low citizens was his practice. 


déar to the professional South- 
erners. To her it was the “Civil 


War,” and so it remained to the — 


end of her days, even though 

she neyer forsook her loyalty to 

= South and ‘to Jetferson 
avis. 


IN 


* 


“WASHINGTON these 
days it is easy to forget) that 
Lincoln lived and died_ there. 
But it is also not impossible to 
recreate for one's self the reality 
of Lincoln's Washington. We 
once lived in ‘the southeast out- 
skirts of the city, to reach which 
we daily trave my ale the N 
Yard and over the bridge whic 
spans the Anacostia river at that 
point. It was over this bridge 
that Booth esca that fatal 
Good Friday ni t. Stopped by 
Sergeant Cobb; the assassin re- 
plied, “My name is Booth. I'm 
gomg home. I live close to Bean- 
town, in Charles County.” Ten 
minutes later, one of Beoth's 
gang, David Herold came riding 
up and Cobb let him pass, too. 


We recall Walt Whitman's de- 


number of different can (under . ‘suitable conditions) 


were 


to each chemical ele-' 


pro omar 


\found to alae and Be ei them- 


‘transform themselves back into: 


and a group of ryt related kinds 
corresponds 


- ment, of which $8 are known so 
far. These atoms were thought of as 


‘selves into a totally different kind ‘ig and positrons, 


5° of matter, called radiation. Now, 
most scientists unfortunately 


could ists. The above is just 
pertectly hard, 28 ig amagg EN par- not get the idea out of their heads ‘the long list of known 


Bewildered? \So are the physic- 


f 
‘ransforma- 


scription of Lincoln during the 
| Civil War days when the Presi- 
dent made his residence at the 


his custom to ride to the execu- 
tive offices each morning. astride 


Old Soldier’s Home and it was 


And thus they galloped south 
over what is-now Nichols Boul- 
evard, out Wheeler road, past 
the spot where we later ‘lived, 
and so into the Maryland forest 
where Dr. Mudd was to splint 


ticles, incapable of any division or 

change within ‘themselves... All 

change was thought to be caused 

-by the movement and combination 

of ‘these atems. 

By the end of the 19th Century, 

»# experiments had shown that this| 

conception of - atom was wrong. 


THE ATOM is composed of still 
smaller parts, and 
manner of ‘divisions and 
within itself. It was found that the 
atom could be divided into two 


OF that matter could only be little! ions, with new ones turing up 


hard unchangeable balls, such as ‘regularly. Physicists know- that. this’ 
had ete conceived the atom 2'ay of transformations contains, 


later the sub-atomic particles. the answers to many blems that 
to be. So when a transformation of have been puzzling , Such as 
this kind of matter into a radically What holds the nucleus ‘together 
different kind, resembling heat and in the first place, but so far no one 


light, found unify and 
‘ae nae Seal gpg as Fe? ins yr 
matter.” This is nonsense, of course.!ehavior of these elementary par- 


all what these experiments showed, titles, as they are called. 
was that matter could not be con-|, But ome thing should be clear 


P g by now. No tion of matter! 
ceived of in “h ee ee which regards it as made up of 


jultimate units, fixed, eable 
and indivisable and unrelated to 


Booth’s broken cs. 


ON TENTH. STREET, the 
old Ford theatre stands, and 
across the street, the Peterson 
house where they carried ~the 

limp and bleeding body ef our 
President. Three years after Lin- 
coln was shot, the Ford Theatre 
was being converted ia a mu- 
seum, a “Pathological Museum-— 
according to a British Visitor, 


his horse. Daily Walt would doft 
his hat te say° Good Morning, 
Mister President, and Lincoln 
would doff his and give the 
then obseure government clerk a 
friendly nod. 

Three decades later Walt 
knew, Ella Reeve Bloor and we, 
of course, knew and loved Moth- 

_er Bloor, which somehow gives 
ms a perspective on Lincoln and 
his times in whieh we can have. 
a feeling of 8 a 


trons were found to-hear 


, taken ‘and studied as it is, not legis- 


lated for. 
* 


AS-IF ship was. not’ enough, a 
e Study of very high energy nuclear’ 


each other is ever. going to get any- 
where, in unravelling 


ithe elementary particles, Only. by} 
viewing them as in constant mo- 


the story of 


electric charges, balanced e. a ‘explosions, by means of cosmic tion, and change, both within and. 


positive electric charge on Pint nu-'rays and 


cleus of any particular 


But most scientists still refuse to of particle after another, 
draw the lesson that nature was which transform themselves into some pioneers are, the internal 


teaching them. If the atom was net ‘other types with bewildering speed structure of these particles, to see 


indivisible, and 


, they 
reasoned, then the particles that ' joke already that some cokes tains? 
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the new atom-smashers,| without, and in relationship with all 
atom. - jhas been turning up one new type' the others, can we advance. We 
all of must be prepared to examine, as 


and variety. It had become a stale! the new works: each of them con- 
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Dear Editor: : 

“The herse column of R. F. H. 

_ brought back happy memories of 

_ Indian Territory days when I 
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{Letters from. Readers 
were no motor cars. In fact the 
lever-action Winchester rifle and 
the preachers Revised Transla- 
tion of the Bible were about the 
Old Jewel :was an Indian 


down went little McGinty and 
the ‘Indian. boys had> a good | 


laugh. 

Old. Jewel lived in a little log 
stable which neighbors helped | 
my father to build. They: were 


white and Indian farmers and { 


Doc Maxwell, who was mixed | 
white and Cherokee.. And they 


* worked together mighty fine. I 


can still see my father-and Mr. 
Hare, a° big, six-foot Cherokee, 
hoisting a log up together. Then” 
my father and Doc Maxwell 
would chop a notch in each end . 
of the log for oye next log to 


nest in. 


kind to their horses. I never 


saw one beat his pony. The big . 
rawhide whip of the West was’ 


% invested by whites, net. Indians. 


I've never rhiden & hewie slece 
I left the Cherokee Nation. But. 


L Ive always liked to: be with 


* them. I'can 


‘Gulliver's 


. feelings in that respect, although’ 


1. domtt HAG: he ak le, tothe 


WE GOT ek feeing, too, 
from our grandmother 
never saw Lincoln in the flesh 
yet cherished an admiration and 
+ affection for him which she 
communicated to her~ children 
and grandchildren. If this was an 
unusual attitude for a Southern 
lady: who never forgave the 
Yankees for stealing her silver 
| wedding gifts, she never seemed 
to regard itso. For we remem- 


| ber her relating to us her grief 


~ and. forebodings at the assassina- 
| tion of Lincoln by John Wilkes 
Booth, “that actor!” It was her 

| theory that Lincoln would have 
: oe settled the hash of the 
| Klux whose members she 
and her-husband, a surgeon in 
the Confederate Army, consider- 
| ed to be hoodlums and _ hooli- 
gans. And incidentally, Grandma 
of the “War Be- 


States,” a phrase so 


who | 


by new ps more fatal instru- 
ments of warfare,” wrote ~Sir 
Henry. “While I was examining 
“ere Mi a eS soldier came_ in, 
is 
ag Sort ing to be al- 
lowed to look fee a moment at 
his “old elbow, which had al- 
ready taken its place among the 


' other specimens in the museum. 


The affectionate recognition of 
his old. joint, and the curious 
terms of endearment applied to. 
it, rendered this really a touch- 


and the Peterson house havé still 
much to offer the visitor to 
Washington who wants to get 
something of the feeling of Lin- 


above the - 


ster I worked with~in building 
a dam on the Tuscarawas River 
in Eastern Ohio 2 good many 


years ago. He loved the con-~ 


+ yok 


ie, coud that were true: in. 
tou at ~. 

t '\7 ¢ } ; 

7 q * 
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coln and his_times.—R. F. H. 
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; los of abe fobs and livelihood to scores 
_ ta mention teachers, actors, artists 


that honest men and women were 
‘dubious testimony of professional 
had 


“Eadie lwo in the, cases ol 
Hf in the cases of 


* 
. ~ £ . ~~ . ." E 
Eus - 


_THEY ASKED the NAACP to 


6) ed ceed saitebinti: in-| 
: icredible.” -Sen, Dennis Chavez (D- con 
yo-| NM)-speaking on the Senate floor} — 
jcharacterized Budenz as a “devious, 2 


was a + Bad ot r of the 
Communist 
Testimony from these informers} 
brought about the de- 
tation of hundreds of 0 
om persons; breaking up 
and sowing heartbreak and sorrow. 
Such testimony before Congres- 
sional witchhunting committees led 
to the ruin and imprisonment of 
ad Hiss and subsequently Wil- 
who paid with his 
ne for the lies of the informers. 
It ihe Lager Soe, damaged certain 
and has meant the 


in industrial plants, not 


men and 


an agg 


: 


d : * 
THE MATUSOW Baia 
‘merely emphasizes what objective} case 
‘observers had already. concluded— | 


being ruined or imprisoned on the 
columnist, 


out that Paul 
testified in 60 


liars. 1 Alsop, the 
Crouch’ (who bas 


Jacob. Burck and 

ia Smith Act de- 

scndecine George Hewitt was even; 
indicted for, -perjury ‘(although 
never } ) because -of his 
bv em in the Rader case in 
igto: state. And Manning 
“was revealed in-. the 
ridges < case to have: lsim- 
self in placing the longshore leader 
in New ’ York at a time ,when other} “ 
: cme Put him ir 


nis, ie Davis, Editor 
Pic Gates Mt 5 paper and other 
Communist leaders to jail, was de- 


Brownell has plun 


| Edwa 


iratorial wa personality.” 
This Catholic layman and states- 


man said, “I Ss sist think he knows] 
truth from abe” Si any more.” 


DESPITE “a prowing revulsion 
the | against these info even in 
conservative circles, the . Justice 


Department has not ceased to de- 


fed them.- These witnesses havei sales, 


“extraordinary qualifications,” as, 
sistant attorney ‘general Warren’ 
Olney Ill stated pect And to 
defend the entire system of using 
professional informers to persecute 
a political * - Ragt ae with 
opinions _ offensive the Justice 

t, na General 
feveri 
into the Matusow case. Last week. 
he sent his assistant, William F. 
Tompkins to New York to take 
charge in a futile effort to prevent 
Matusow from testifying‘in a hear- 
ing before Judge Edward Dimock 


on the falseness of his testimony 
in the case of Elizabeth Gurley; 


Flynn and 12 other Communist 


leaders. 
Tom and U. S. attorney J. 
Lumbard subpenaed Ma-: 
tusow to appear before a Federal 


grand jury, hoping thereby to pre-| 


vent ‘his disclosure in the Flynn. 
. But on the ‘motion of ‘the 
13’s defense attorneys, Judge Di-' 
mock ruled that Matusow need not 
appear before the grand jury until 
after: the hearing in his court. 


Tompkins and Lumbard_ then/ 


moved swiftly to strike at Angus 
Cameron and Albert Kahn, mem-| 
bers of the publishing firm’ which! 
will bring out Matusow's book, 
“False Witness” next month. They 


subpenaed the two publishers be-|. 


‘fore a special grand jury and de- 
manded they tur over text of the 
book. : 
Cameron and Kahn refused to: 
comply. Appearing before the: 
grand jury they branded this move 
as an attempt to keep them from 
the public Matusow’s disclosures, 
some of which implicate the de- 
partment itself.” 

Kahn was. sentenced to six 
j|months in jail for contempt of 
court ‘and. a.similar sentence was 


threatened against Cameron. The} 


sentence was held up pending an 
appeal to. the federal. circuit court. 


scribéd — by Alsop as “misleading 


ACP YOUTH PARLEY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


* quest. of iuahan rights.” 
we ecir gas the federal gov- 
year Hs the colonial 


treatment ee or ge 


, with those 
rights only be- 
this ~is a “means to combat 


foe grow, 
__ ton of basi human rights.” 


i The letter of 


read: 


a vicle- , 


action the organization saw fit. 
reqammendation 


“Because of the grave threat to 


| peace now existing in Formosa, 


we, the National Youth Legisla- 


NAACP, urge that every possible 
means be utilized to bring about 
the creative exchange of ideas with 
the government of the Chinese 


People’s Republic. We further 
urge that the government. of the 
United States grant recognition to 
the Chinese People’s Republic and 
support her admission . to the} 


; | United States.” 


This letter had the unanimous 


: 
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tive Conference sponsored ‘by the/ Federation of Labor. of 7,500,000 


land that jimerow still ruled the 


, 
ll 
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production lines that threaten 


- DETROIT.A significant. -aspect of. the struggle to win the cio. United Auto Work- 
ers 1955.demands is the union’s demand for government intervention to slow boats race g 


to produce, within seven or eight months, enough cars, 5.8 


_ 


million, to take care of all 1955 


|” The 5.8 million market for 1955 
cars has been predicted by. Har-: 


low Curtice, president of General 
Motors. 


Douglas Fraser, an administra- 
tive assistant to. UAW, and CIO 
president Walter Reuther told a 
Joint Congressional Committee re- 


ion pace is main- 

for six months it will 

mean uction for the first half 
of the year of more than 4.2. mil- 
|lion ‘Cars, or 72 percent of the 


Pm Lior lbw only 1.6 mil- 
for the second 


try is Producing at. the rate of 
18,000" week. 


> 


(Continued from Page 2) 
month, showing a jump of a half- 


million. in unemployment over De- 
cember, to an estimated total of 


ting with contracters who} - 
undermine union wage scales. The| 
Council charged that in “hundreds 
of cases” the administration failed 
to enforce the rule on government 
contracts that union scales be 
followed. 
® On foreign policy, the AFL 
carried further its pro-war position. : 
In one statement, endorsing -the 
Eisenhower Administration's latest 
Far. East moves .and the Congres- 
sional résolution ‘approving it, the. 
AFL, held. that even that step: 
doesn't go far enough. In essence 
the AFL's. position is in support 
of the “preventive war’ line of 
Senator wesabine 


) THE COUNCIL ihipis addressed 
an appeal to the West German 


members for support of Nazi re- 
armament. The West ‘German 
unions have been fighting: remili- 
tarization 
® The Council also ate a 
veiled threat of expulsion to the 
278,000 - member Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
os if it rota aed ‘through with the 
the International Fur 
jand Fi BIO Workers. The state- 
ment conceded, however, that the 


has an autonomous 


Amalgamated : 
right within the AFL and is with- 


job roost. 


1 


ng 
E 


: 


According to Fraser, the indus-t Fraser warned against what: 
pappeal Yon Bieta sve * 


fies or evades the Supreme Court's 


Fraser also pointed out ics aes 
this high production there were 
still 85.000 idle. workers in De- 
cember in Detroit. ) 


* | 
LAST week's figures on unem- 
ployment given out by the Michi- 


Sense Secretary Wilson’s wager 
last year that “come — 
everything is oing to be a dere 


in Detroit again be no owt 


to = g mass layoffs of auto 
ers. 


| ‘The UAW leader told the Con- 
/gressman, “continuation of pro- 


gan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission officials, were 175,000) 
in the state. 


housewives who have given up the: 
search for work as. hopeless. 
i conservative estimate of 
ichigan's unemployment would 
be. 200,000, with over 100,000 in; 
Detroit. i 


like Detroit, where unemployment 
in Pants Yea 1954, rose to 100,- 
000, and the welfare department 
had to-put on night shifts to handle} 
relief a 
He told the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report that “both the bird 
dogs and liad dogs” went pretty 
hungry in Detroit, and that De- 


in its rights on the merger. The 
Amalgamated’s leaders said they 
are going through with the merger 
anyway. . 

® The Council decided to op- 
pose new federal aid for school 
construction to any state that de- 


ban.on school segregation. That 
rsa rs ee lence 


This of course does} 
net include older workers, andj 


+ ‘The steady army of ta 


duction. at current rates in the 
face of. the industry's estimate of 
the total size of its market can 
oa mean that scores of thousands, 

ps hundreds of thousands of 
ime workers will face. a long 
stretch of unemployment in the 
later months .of this year, while 
‘excessive inventories are” worked 


off.” 


TO MEET the declining com- 
‘petitive car market, Fraser pro- 


posed a Federal public works pro- 
gram, elimination of the ten per- 


pplications. come excise tax on cars, improve 


social security and ° unemployment 
compensation benefits, increase in- 
s of decreasing aid to the 
farmers, a minimum wage of 


$1.25. 


in auto both in Detroit 
where is part of the attempt to 
soften up the workers in prepara- 
tien for the 1955 contract. It's part: 
OP-'of the bosses get-tough tactics, 
just like battling the union on 
speedup, crea strike situations 
in half a score:of UAW locals, the 
13-month strike at Kohler in Wis- 
consin and the:recently concluded 


Louisiana, Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. 


10-day strike in Canada of Ford 


workers. 


Worker subs (less than 4. percent 
which is nearly 30 percent. 


New York Circulation Standing 


THE BRONX returtied to the major leagues in The Worker 
press campaign last week. From the very bottom with only- 47 


of the goal) they shot up to 356 


The Bronxites work with - bundles, 


already over 100 percent for several weeks, zoomed to 386 which 


is 128 percent. 


That kind of an overnight change is 
journeyed to the hometown of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn to get ‘it. 


The Bronx ‘leadership. a 


part was the necessary 


worth a story and’ we 


2 priority approach on ‘their 


page that 
All were critical of themselves 


that they had not understood “this earlier, To the extent it was 


understood on top, 


to that extent was it transmitted throughout. 
This puts them on the spot for the next five weeks, but all indicated 


a_ willingness to accept that responsibility. 


The Bronx leaders gained 


confidence with their successes. 


Dotty in the West Bronx was pessimistic about getting ten subs 


between Thursday and Sunday. 
Esther in the East Bronx had 
reached fourteen. 


“We're rolling now,” 


She came through with eleven. 


fteen and needed to double it. She 


was her comment. One 


worker had ten readers lined up but no home to receive the parers. 


A little fraternal assistance from 


one. The West. Bronx areas exceeded the part-way 


got as muchant of it as we -put 


will continue to’ move as long as we work at, it . 


it. Now we 


Westcnester, besides securing 
this 


another time. wae 


period. launched its press campaign 
workin lifting the bundle figure to a new high. More on that 


a neighboring area solved that 
cals. “We 
in,’ commented one r. “We 
. and. we'll work at 


16 percent of its sub goal during 
among the Tarrytown auto _ 


Industry was off toa slower start but had the scent of victory. : 


Only one outfit, a. 


an early. start on subs. ee et 


geg ataibatinean, Saved 


tastelinaent, rat OO 


pocketbook workers, streaked off to 
now turning attention to the cir- 
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- By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE Sea) had. been formed near 44° E, 


~~ -MOSCOW., 
THERE are those who can 
take one glance at a herd of 


49° N. 


nounced that, only a few degrees reasonable answer is that in this 


this one area:\haye. Barth-dwellers| 8% 
: been able to make visible changes’ 
- “Then, about a year ago, he an-|in the face of Nature? The only} 


hundreds of sheep and tell yOu “Black Belt’ was discernible on the’ 


exactly how. many there are ‘ges see 
in it. I never could, even at y Earth's ‘surface and was growing 


least of Ecks’ Sea, an extensive!area, and possibly wide surround-|_ 
ing areas, some progressive social] 


systems éxists which encourages in- 


they told me that the trick is. 
count the legs and divide by four. 
I just can’t “see” numbers. For in- 


day by day. Soon even the small dividuals to unite in. carrying ont 
telescopes of our primary schools, gigantic plans for their common 
could pick out this Black Belt, and welfare.’ 


later it became visible to the naked 
eye—and gave rise to much deplor- 


able speculation which the authori- 


stance the row of symbols and let- 
ters “17,500,000 hectares” now con- 
fronting me is just a row of sym- 
bols and letters confront me. 

Indeed, now that all the ‘district a 
reports from the “virgin-soil” areas|- a> oe { 
of Siberia and Kazakhstan for the a : 
completed year 1954 have been! @aiéae arg x 
collected and collated, a cohort of, Sees DP stMRS HS ng el 
‘unmanageable, unpicturable figures pag Bee <x 
confront me. True, I have had some, . RRS ee SA 
personal eontact with this “virgin- Ww se oh GH 
soil upturned” (to quote the title): Go ae a | 
of Sholokhov’s great novel on. the uit g 
early days of collectivized agricul-| 
ture); I have seen it, handled it 
and smelt it—and registered the 
private opinion that the sweetest 
smell on earth is the smell of earth 
itself. But that is, so to speak, a 
worm 's-€ye. view. | 

The bird's-eye view is not much 
better. I have flown many thou- 
sands of miles over the areas in- 


‘volved in this project and in’ kin- 
dred projects like the Volga Don|tares in extent, that is, the equiva- 
Canal with its great sitar of ir-'lent of a belt 30 miles wide and 
rigation waterways and its Tsimal-'as long as our Moon's diameter, 
anskaya Sea, a huge man-made} 2,160 miles.” 
sea. | 


| 


a 


SS 


ties made praiseworthy efforts to 
check. By the’turn of the year the’ 
black afea was 17,500,000 hec- 


*® 
: * BUT THERE Ecks the sciehtist 
__. BUT neither the worm nor the gives the floor to Ecks the charla- 
bird helps us to turn the letters's.. with a wealth of fallacious 


e472 : . ‘4 ¥%, , “a “a 
ao Ant Pee SE EG, 1" 
aT Pf ‘f NZ * ( rn 


€ , Pon 
.- ae * on ) we 2 = ~~ Pac 
SSeS ak 
4% a > Be a ~ | 
~ ' | 


‘Sressives, now -very properly .out- 


and symbols “17,500,000 hectares”; 
into a see-able picture, so let us 


pocoeig too much as © how bei : characteristics of the Black Belt 
came b ‘it. It is supplied y an © i- could not have been produced by 
— a 8 ie ee any ‘natural’ agency. And he in- 

rgan sescaegh ones estan — vokes mathematics to prove that; 


ion in itf own peculiar orbit: ° | 
“Professor Ecks’ latest work ‘Re-' the two manifestations, the Belt and 


cent Events -on Earth’ is reviewed 

_ at length on ae Pe sg 
“s wish = pie 3 pee wy » | 800th!) just as they are closely lo- 

tremely grave issues which it raises. cated. : 

. .. The unprecedented nature of; “It is on these and on similar 


argument, he. invites us to believe 
‘take another. viewpoint, without that the straight edges and other 


the Sea are closely related (by a area will be 80 million hectares—| 
‘non-natural ‘causational link’ for- wey bly much more, because the 


_ Professor Ecks’ discoveries must 
not be allowed to obscure. the| Ecks bases a contention that would 


dangerously. subversive nature of strike at the very roots of our most. 
herished 


the deductions he makes. c faith—the sure faith that 
“Briefly, the facts are these: Up/only. on this blessed Moon of ours 

to about two years.ago no astrono-; nowhere else in the Universe 

mer had observed any change on do sensate beings exist. 

the surface of our neighbor, the| “But Professor Ecks’ heresy does 

Earth, except ‘seasonal’ and other|not end there. He assumes that be- 


easily explained changes. Then Pio-jtween the two Ice Caps the Earth 


contemptiblé grounds that Profes-| 


“Obviously: Professor Ecks ap- 
proves of this ‘progressive social 
system’ obviously he has strong 


— 


at. 
‘er 7- 


a A 


“= w 


ties. with our own so-called pro- 


awed;,.obviously, then, he should 
be brought. to book by the: au- 
thorities. ... | 

“Time was when-such words as 
hips cal ceelngeas ecende 
shines and earth-gh ro- 
mantic thoughts in every lover and 
every poet; now it is dangerous 
thoughts that are aroused in the 
minds of many earth-gazers. We 
can but hope that this disturbing 
Black Belt will stretch no farther: 
across the face of the Silv’ry Earth.” 


* : 
IM AFRAID the “Sphere”. and 
its proper authorities aré in for 
a bad time. By next year the total) 


plan, «was overfulfilled: ’ by 
more than $0 percent. 

I am still confronted by a moun- 
tain-range of indigestible figures, 
but here is one minor peak that 
I'll try to attack: Some of us_can 
remember with hoots of laughter 
the hoots of- solid, conservative: 
laughter. that greeted Lenin’s bold 


assertion that one day the Soviet 
Union would have 100,000 tractors. 
How many tractors were sent to the 


fessor Ecks discovered that a great su a vast population, then 
inland sea (now. known as Ecks sake “How ‘is it, Som that only in 


virgin-soil area alone last year?— 
100,000! tay 


‘| sho 


By Federated Press 


YOU KNOW that the family 
car takes longer to start’ these 
bitter cold mornings and needs 
a warmup before driving. But 
do you know ‘that your motor- 
driven house appliances need a 
warm “start, too | 

The slow difficult start. of a 


cold motor may -be a-strain on 


the motor and may cause wear 
on. the mechanism. This applies 


‘to your washing machine, vac-— 


uum cleaner, electric mixer and 
any other motor-driven appli- 
ance, 

lf ible, these appliances 
ald be kept in a warm room. 
The freezer or refrigerator should 


- not be placed where the. temp- 


erature may go below 40 de- 
grees F,, unless it is especially 
equipped to run at low tempera- 
tures. If you must keep the 
washing machine on the. back 
porch or in a cold utility room, 


it should be brought into. the 


kitchen-a-few hours before run- 
ning, to warm up the motor. 


WHITE SALES 


This is the time of year when 
se a wae ‘stores — traditionally 
offer. bargains in household lin- 
ens of kinds and the wise 
homemaker looks over her sup- 
plies.and takes advantage of the 
sales. 

-This bring up the perennial 
question: whether to buy heavy 
muslin sheets and pillow cases 
or the softer, enicbtbant percales 
and finer muslins.. Both types 
have distinct advantages and the 
choice depends on the house- 
hold—hew many children, what 

od beds, whether the laun- 
is done at home or sent out. 

If you have children and need 
to keep several beds going, the 
heavier sheets stand more wear 


and tear and. wrinkle less:in use,- 


so are more practical as well as 
less expensive. But their weight 
adds to laundering cost if they 


ate sent out and they are also 


heavier to handle for home Jaun- 


In contrast, the more luxurious 
muslins and fine percales -are 
softer, smoother and lighter -to 
handle, but they can’t take the 
hard wear that heavy muslins do.. 


Fitted: sheets, especially the 


bottom ones, are a godsend to the 
busy mother as y cut bed- 
making time in half, need no 
ironing and always stay in place. 
When. buying them, however, be 
sure they fit the mattresses 
properly. Too tightly fitted sheets 
do not wear well. If too loose, 
they will lose part: of their ad 
vantage. : 


comes in seizes Il, 12, 13, 14, 
16 and 18, send 30 cents in 
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will live . 


with your country and our con- 
fidence in it—-we mean the as- 
cendency of. politicans who not 
merely maintained Negro slav- 
ery, but desired to extend and 
root it more firmly. | 

Since we have discerned, 


however, that the victory of the 


- free North, in the war which has 
_ so sorely distressed us as well as 


afflicted you, wilt strike off the 
fetters of the slave, you have at- 
tracted our warm and earnest 


sympathy. 


of your great | 


- 
. 


| “All men. are created fr 


Chief o 


ch | “of the Army, have. 


ted tomorrow, the 


~ home, and that they 


YZ 
& © 
your country on this humane and 
righteous course. 

We assume that you cannot 
now stop short of a complete 
uprooting of. slavery. We im- 
plore you, for your own honor 
and welfare, not to faint in your 
providential mission.. Leave no 


-root of bitterness to spring up 


and work fresh: misery t6 your 
If you have any  ill-wishers 
here, be assured they are chiefly 
| | hi at 

will be 
powerléss to‘stir up quarrels be- 


tween us, from the very day in 


which your 
iably and wi 


“ 


long patient 


Documents from. 
American History 


ernment, which was built u 

the foundation of human rights, 
‘and. to substitute for it, one 
which should rest exclusively’ on 
the basis of human slavery, was 
likely to obtain the favor of , 
pny ayer ake action of 
our disloyal citizens the working- 


“men of Europe have been sub. 


jected ‘to a severe trial, for the - 


"ig te ge forcing their sanction 
-attempt.: SSpcsieaece Eee 
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“THE LANDLORD ORCY that occurred at the public rent hearings here last week 
islative program on rent control and housing. 
the abuse and insults hurled at supportes of rent control 


~ reflects the real naturé of the. 
jm every way — from 
by the more than wang 
landlords to the abject man- 

Joseph F. we, 


| 


i was 

p Republicans. Ted by. 
of the Tempo- 
on Rents 


ae en 


a 38 


eteade* IF THE ree owners 
IF THE prover 0 chamber and 


oe ae over. ran hearing it does not 


of 


4 


co Saat are id era 
that was-all. Last week there 


were 12 CIO speakers vigorously | 


hammering away for more and 
tighter controls. 


Hudson, Utica and New York rk City 
wae eonent 


THE AFL, eed isha up for 
members: of the state. 
pore Hanover, 


= 


{(4) 9 
ee. ‘Basketball: 


at wayne (11) 9 


Republican 


ALBANY. 


istate jetretaryAvensurer, deliver a 
brief but strong. demand for con- 
tinued controls, but the New York 
Hotel Trades Council and the New 


-\York City Central Trades and La- 


bor Council, submitted lengthy re- 
ports blasting away at the pro- 


£'posed weakening of controls. 


The AFL Hotel presentation by 


Os Jey Rubin,. president, and James 


O'Hara,..secretary, made ‘clear 


he that any elimination of controls or 


ratte / cOntinuation _of loopholes 
and which: give landlords further in- 
creases would be fought as a wage- 
cut, 


They said that “under existing 


\controls rents have increased phe- 
pater a and that the more than 


100, 000 “voluntary two - year 
leases” in Newy York City last year 
with $7. 77 a month increases, was. 
a serious blow to “hotel workers 
ee average weekly wage is 

THE HOTEL UNION provided 


of workers’ experences with 

and the Republican mem- 

bers did not dare dispute the facts. 
John J. aksey for 
the AFL Central Tra La- 
bor Council, said that + disanidling 
to State Rent Administrator Char- 
les Abrams last Jan. 6, decontrol 
of one-and-two-family houses had 


resulted in a 66 2/3 percent rent) 


increase. 


the Rent Commission with specific} i 


Action and the Thi 
” at the . 


i 


, 


iat 
a 


| 


“means a wage cut to every 
wage eamer of 18 cents an hour. 


some important aspects of - rent 
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TV 
SATURDAY, FEB. 12 | 


Movie: Emperor's. Nightingale— 
Czech animated fairy-tale (2 "7:30 


a.m. Fine for young and old. 


College Press. Coriference . (7) 
11:30 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon. 
~ Lone Ranger— anniversary 
program (2) 1 p.m. 

Mevie: GI Joe (7) 1. Bupies 
Meredith as Ernie Pyle. Very Good 
Youth Takes Stand (ay 2:30. 


Subject: 


Desegregation. 
College Basketball:: Illinois-Min- 


nesota. (2) 3 


Pro Basketball (2) 3 


“.}.: Movie: Four Faces West (9}|4 
. 4:30, 7:30 & 10. Good Western 


Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 


| Movie: Deadly rane (7) 6. Anti- 
1. Nazi film of 1941 


Jackie Gleason (2). 8 : 
ve proanad Awards Nominations 


: Knicks - 


Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 
anae Sherlock Holmes Viti 
Death=Rathbone & Bruce (2) 11:15 
Move: Rain’ with Joan Craw-' 


ford, Walter Huston (7) 11:30 


Movie: Power Dive (2) 12:30. 
Fair. Aviation melodrama 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
Chatity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Camera ' Three'— education (@) 
30 
NY Times Youth Forum (5) 
Noon 

Spanish Kiddie Show (13) Noon 

Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 


Movie: Fame Is the Spur ©) 
1:30. (British) Excellent 


Li: 


Face the Nation—Cross country 
diseussion (2) 2:30 . 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2: 30 

_Now And then-Dr. Frank Baxter 
on literature (2) 3.. .. 
“Ss Hopkins Science Review 


Adventure—Museum of Natural| 


History (2) 3:30 

‘The Search—Postponing Old Age 
(2) 4:30 

Zoo Paarde (4) 4:30... 


Movie; Four ‘Faces. ‘West ae 


: | 4:30, 7:30 -& 16. Good ¥ 
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ivanni WABC 2 


Fort : 


- tata 


| tay. Translux-) 


coln & Mary Todd (2) 9 
Horizons—medical documentary} 
(7) 9:15 

Stage 7—The Legacy (2) 9:30 
-Spanish Show (13) 9:30 

Loretta Young Show (4) 10 


Movie: Foreign Correspondent 
(7) 11. 1940 Hitchcock thriller _ 


| ‘RADIO 
SATURDAY, FEB. 12 
Young People’s Concert WQXR 


‘Symphonies for Youth WOR 
330 
Met Opéra—Mozart’s Don’ Gio- 


Abraham Lincoln Day Propeain 
—Lonesome Train with Earl Robin- 
son, narrator, WHLI 2. 

American Negro Artists, WNYC 
2:30 to 5 

Hands . Across’ the’ Sea—William |; 
Grant Stills ‘From A Last Con- 
tinent, WNYC 6-6:45 

Brahms Symphony No. 3 ia F & 
Copland’s Lincoin: Portrait, WOXR 
8 to 9 

Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps 
WRCA 8:30-—Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic 

Schubert’s:. Fantasia for Violin 
and Piaho WE Ce ere 9 


> bioesene Train, WOR 10. Chi- 
cago Theatre Off the Air 
| RADIO 
SUNDAY, FEB. 13 


World Affairs Report WCBS!w. 27 St. Fri-Sat. 
Plain and Fancy, musical, Mark} and 


12:30 
Anthology Poetry series WRCA 


Symphdnette WCBS 2 : 
N. Y. Philharmonic—Myra Hess, 
pianist WCBS 2:30 
+ Pro Basketball: Knicks-Boston 
WMGM 2:30 — _. 
Canadian. Symphony.WOR 4 
Sienna Piano—story. of musical 
instrument WABC. 6:30. : 
Jack Benny WCBS 7 
Heart. Association Program—. 
Jackie Gleason, Others WRCA 7 
America’s Own Meeting—Dese- 
WABC.8 ) 
Bergen with McCarthy WCBS 9 
_Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
Richardson WRCA 9. 
| Davis news WABC 10: 15 
+ ine the Press WRCA 10;30 


Normandie — 
‘Romeo. and. Juliet {ltalian-Brit- 
ge bers of 8p (Japanese) $ 50th St. 
Guild 


ies: pew Is Eternal—Abe Lin 


“With rent control, wage earn-|control, are pledged to fight to 


" Childhood of Maxim » Corky 

viet classic), Club Cinema, 490 
Sixth Ave. me. -Sat.-Sun. 8:30. and 
10 , i 
Cinerama Holiday, Warner { 
Hunters of the Deep, Loew’s| 
theatres 

Inspector Calls (British), Art. 
With Heart of the Matter (British) | 


Barefeot Contessa, Gramercy, 
Fri.-Sat enly. Sun to Tues. at 85th 
St. . Translux 


Tartuffe (German revival), 


St. Playhouse. With Pabst's Secrets 


Chaplin’s Limelight, Midtown. 


Young Chopin (Polish) N. Y. His- 
torical Society, Central Park W at 
77 St. Free admission—Sat 2 p.m. 


Childrén of Paradise (French), 


ae ees 


Day at the Races (Marx Bree} 
cyan te & Notorious (Hitehcock), 


of the Soul (German) iely 
Fri.-Sat. be the 


lextend the present rent law and 
plug gaping loopholes in the act 
which have given landlords sweep- 
ing increases. Minority leaders 
poeiieersaste Eugene F. Banni- 
gan. and Sen. Francis J. Mahoney 


‘yacant ‘apartments, one-and two- 
family homes and possibly to allow 


‘local option in ‘areas outside of 


New York City. 

The rent showdown is. still 
ahead and it will take a major 
drive by tenants-and labor to block 
the steadily mounting realty drive, 


(So\N atest Data on 


Monopety Trend 
ists for Monopoly” is 
the title of the latest ogre 


Beekman & Symphony monopoly 


LRA deals with the recent wave 
\Of mergers and combinations which 
{refute the contentions of those who 
say that the worst days of monop- 
are in the past. 

This 50-cent pamphlet 
in a new LRA series, 
ilisther thar volun somabbete 2 
“Billionaire Corporations” and the - 
expose by Victor Perlo of The 
[Income “Revolution.” 


Apolle 42nd St: With Young and 
“hy Damned (Mexican) I 
RAMA 
Doctor's Dilemma, Phoenix 
The Troublemakers, President 
Theatre 


‘Wedding Breakfast, “48th St. 
Theatre . " 


Jans Hus Audit _ 
Three Steps 


lon’ SE corner. Fri.-Sat.-Sun. 
Tepical Theatre, 77 Fifth Ave. 
(15th St.) Three one-act plays, Sat.- 
Sun. 8:30 
The Crucible by Arthur Miller, 
Hudson Community Players, ae 


Hellinger — 

Shaw's Misalliance, DeWiti-Clin- 
ton High School, 100: W. Mosholu 
Parkway. Fri-Sat. 


ways Greener Maurice: Schwartz, 


Ave. and E. ‘Houston. Opéns:Fues- 
day, Feb..15 


ter, 18% W.°55 St. - 


Forward, Ring! 
| Theatre, oath St. Sth: Ave, church). 7 


Sholom Aleichem’s ‘Grass Is Al! 
Downtown . National Theatre; 2nd 


ff : 
WASH! OF HARTLEY | 
WASHINGTON (FP). — —s 
Tak Beetles Fred A. oo (R-N]), of 
fame, is president 
of pooper saily formed National 
Right-to-Wotk- Committee.  Its-aim 
‘has been characterized as the pre- 
motion of ‘right-to-scab legislation. 


OFFICE WORKER WANTED ss 
OFFICE WORKER wanted. Apply Morning 
Fretheit, 35 E. 12 8t., New York 3, N.Y. 


AL 4-3480. Some knowledge of Yiddish 
required. 


MANDOLIN INSTRUCTIONS 
-MANDOLIN—Class for beginners, 


starts 


} 


-phony. Orchestra at 106 E. 14 8t., 


4th Ave, NYG. _ 
FOR SALE : 

Tr TABLE "MODEL—Top Rated. Reg. 
$249.95. Spec. $102.95. Standard Brand 


Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (at 14 St.) GR 
3-7819. One hour free parking or 2 


tokens. 


Wisteria« Trees, N.. Y. City Cen} DOME 


Ideal “Husband -- 


Royal House; .62°E. 4, near 
rr Tues-to Sun. : 


Oscar wiltes 


Feral, Towa Hal 118 We 43 
Sat. 2:30 
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high. The fact is, that for many years, it has 
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+ 


rents—sinee most of them are 


virtually impossible for home or bust fr R 


ness owners to get loans from most 
New. York banks to improve or to 
expand. 

These. facts were ‘aired at a re- 
cent conference called by the Har- 
lem Mortgage and Improvement 
Council, attended by four members 
of the New York State legislature, 
and 50 other civic leaders. 


The — _ aoa ou 
discuss specifica what co | 
accomplished in be om state legisla- 
ture on this particular phase’ of 
housing discrimination, and what 
Governor Harriman could be ask- 


ed to do. 
ee 


’ CONFERENCE speakers de-| 


scribed a “gentlemen's a ent” 
among a number of the major 
banks to make no loans in the Har- 
lem area. Even well established 
commercial property - .owners— 
white or Negro—find it impossible 
to break through the barriers. Un- 
der this policy, not only do build- 
ings -s 
virtually ge new development 
except for city. projects and the 
Metropolitan Life's Riverton apart- 
ments—has gone up in Harlem. 


The Harlem . Mortgage Counc? 
organized four years ago, has 
ducted a study of the 
problem, and has come up_ with 
some proposals for action id es 
Otber proposals have been attempt 

ther proposa ve attempt- 

ed-as a regular part of the Council 
program, 
- The Council shortly after its or- 
' ganization, interviewed officials’ of 
a- number of leading banks. They 
discussed’ the question :of financ- 
ing in Harlem and. ascertained that 
foreclosures weré no more common 
in this area than in other neigh- 
borhoods: of the city. 


* 


TWO LEADING. BANKS, it 
was said. — the Bowery Savings 
Bank .and 
reportedly willing to —— a num- 
ber. of iting on Harlem properties. 
The conference. was told that out 
of 50, thoroughly investigated and 
reliable a pb pe made during 
the last three pi beg not a single 
lean was secured 

Ironically, the Bowery Savings 
Bank which refused loans to. es- 
tablished Harlem owners is. en- 


gaged. in putting up an apartment 


>_> 


LABOR YOUTH LEAGUE 
PRE-CONVENTION 
DANCE 


© Alberto Santiago and His Band 
@ FEB. 25,-1955 — 9 P.M: 
© MANHATTAN CENTER 
S4th Street & 8th Ave., N.Y.C. 
© Admission $1.25 in Advance 
1.50 at 


er for maintenance, but’ ger. 


dock Savings—were| 


project at 145 Street and St. Nich- 
olas Avenue, which plans. to rent 
to tenants at rates starting with 
$35 per room. 

Another typical instance of: fi- 
nancial discrimination is the home- 
owner who sought a mortgage 
his house from the Harlem branch/ 
of the Manufacturers Trust: Com- 
pany. The application, he was told, 
would only be approved if he took 
out insurance an his house from 
Manufacturers’ Trust for a valua- 
tion much higher than its actual 
worth, and at a rate much higher 


than downtown rates. 
* 


MOST HARLEM loans which 


at higher rates than preyail- in 
other areas and on shorter _ 
Negroes, themselves, have .o 

ized-.their own Carver Bui we 
and Lean Association, but_its re- 
sources, compared to a bank like! Phi 
the Bowery Savings, are very mea-|B, 


For immediate action, the con- 


? inted to discuss the 
problem. .Governor Harriman. 
The would ask for-the is- 

pant ge an executive ‘order ‘s 


er discriminatory 


tee was af 


“practices. in 
ae e lending cad in insurance 
on” on, fire, -and automobile 


insurance, Appointment’ of Negro 
members to such boards as. the 
State. Insurance Commission~ and 
State Banking board was recom- 
m 


.A second action resolution of 
the’ Conference proposed that the 
‘State Committee a Discrim- 
ination be given additional author- 
ity over housing—both to conduct 


housing to discriminate ‘on 
the basis of race. 

A I role in the conference 
-|was. played by State Senators ‘Jo- 
seph Zaretski. and James L. Wat- 


me and Assemblymen Kenneth! 4 
and Bertram Baker . of} 


Brooklyn. Zaretski and Baker have 
both introduced anti-discrimina- 
tion bills on. es in. the: legis- 


ference took two ‘stepe A commit- 


* ee 
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WEEK IN 


© Parents 


BIAS IN NEW JERSEY 
schools is being fought by par- 
ents. in. Englewood, ‘who charge 
that. school: district lines are 
peng drawn to -wanaige an all- 

egro zone, resuiting in segre- 
gated schools. Eleven organiza- 

tions filed a brief with the Com- 
missioner -of "Education support- 
ing thé - parents’. demand for 
rezoning, * including. the CIO, 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion; B'nai’ Brith, Urban League 


and NAACP. 
+ 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
of Washington will be asked to 


act upon a new anti-discrimina-_ 


tion law, prepared by a citizens 
committee; The - “Law 
Deeeenation will 

one bill the pres- 

sent fair pie Fol law of 
the state; the present law against 
discrimination in public ‘places; 
and add a new.ban_on discrim- 
ination in the sale; rental, or 
leasing cf housing because. of 
race, creed, color, or nationality. 


* 


EARLY HEARINGS on 2 bill 
to end segregation in interstate 
travel have been promised by 
Senator Magnuson, who intro- 
duced a bill on this issue, with 
a group of other legislators, Feb. 
1. “A series of other -anti-bias 
bills introduced at the same time 
in the: Senate rover a wide ya- 
riety of civil rights measures, 

anti-poll tax, right to vote, em- 

ployment. . 


~ .INTEGRATION WAS. intro- 
duced into the high schools of 
St. Louis for the first time. 
Superintendent Phillip Hickey 

reported . “no incidents” in the 
city’s nine high schools. Elemen- 
tary schools willbe mixed. in 


‘NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
CONCERT & TEA 


Presented by N.A.NM. Inc. 
(The New Carl Diton Branch). 
“Negroes in Grand Opera—i1900- 
SUNDAY, FEB. 13 — 4 P.M. 


Hotel Capitol, 51 St. & 8th Ave. 
"New: Work City @. Bubs: $1.50. 


ees 


a cd 
ales 


“ee Sa 
“FALL OF 

Last days of Hitler 
Extra: Nov. 7 (Celebration in Moscow — 


STANLEY THEATRE | 


| 


September. Last fall: the two 
teachers’ colleges and_ schools 
for handicapped children. were 
integrated. i 


Fight J ersey 
° Bill on Travel J aie 


chi 


NEGRO AFFAIRS | 


hs 


Bias 


tions of the country. 
* | 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
of Churches, in a message ad- - 
dressed to the 35,500,000 mem- 
bers ‘of its affiliated churches, 
denounced’ racial prejudice . as 
“sin... . cOntrary to God,” -The 
message will be read .on Race 
Relations Sunday ‘from the pul- 
a of many of the. 147,000 
ocal. churches of ‘the Council. 
Pen the message are 
four st Suggetted as a guide. |p 
for local church action in ending 
discrimination and segregation. 


* 


A FESTIVAL of Negro Music 
and. Drama has. been running 
over New. York's radio station 
WLIB- for two weeks~ ending 
Lincoln's Birthday. The program 
has included ¢oncerts by out- 
standing artists; music from lo- 
cal church choirs: “jam sessions’ ; 
readings by Negro actors; and a 
series of concerts’ broadcast 
“p tly from the Countee Cullen 


Lapraty. 


WEEK 


THE iN 


probes, and to prohibit lic-: 
are made are taken on such a basis,|aided —— 


CIViL 


PO, a 


- 3 Mood 
ms 


he 


(can TAKE CARE OF CLEARING 
zs HE SLUMS. THEY 


BuILT ‘EM 


les Nusser,; who was barred from|the 
the ballot _ as the Communist 
Party’s candidate for Essex County 
| Freeholder last year, will file peti- 
tions for the State ‘Assembly this 


aes 
Nusser said: “I will run as an 
een on : he Communist 


+ ‘will: Democ- 
ai 2 


for peaceful onan of of alt oe. 


hower government. 


are opposed to war -with 


Kai-shek to power. This aim is 
not worth the shedding of one drop 
of American blood. 


“I -will also bring forward’ the 


Communist Party's program for 


LIBERTIES 


® Weinstock Gets 1 to 5 Years 


° Ask New Sohbell Trial 


BECAUSE of Harvey Matu- 
sow's cortfession, linking - Roy 
Colin and former U. S. attorney 
Myles Lane to the use of per- 
jured testimony, defense attor- 
neys for Morton Sobell have de- 
manded that Attorney General 
Brownell reopen that case. 


THE ANNUAL meeting™ of 
the National Liitheran Council 
in Atlantic’ City saluted federal . 
Judge Luther Youngdahl for “in- 

; at er pairmgsid " ~ 
retusing to se 
the aa frye a Lattimore. 
Despite statements by ie 4 
Matusow who now admits he 
lied about Lattimore in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Internal 


HAITY’S PRESIDENT, Paul. 


ore in the U. S. for a 
v © slickivadl 6’ three-day 
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ton saw signs of a crackup in 
“the ranks of the anti-Commu- 
nist political racketeers” and de- 
clared that if true, “the result 
will be joyful.” 

JUDGE HENRY SCHWEIN- 
HAUT sentenced Louis Wein- 
stock to prison for a term of one 
‘to five years after a federal jury 
convicted him on one of two 
counts for “making false state- 
ments” to the government in the 


carve  dailes his- epaviction under 
the Smith Act, 


FORMER SEN. Site P. 
Cain, now a member of the Sub- 


tions as against the cold war and: : 

atomic war policies of the Eisen-| 

I will oppose | im 

the President’s wat-like proposals} ii 

made in his recent message to} 

Congress. The. American ni iy) 
Peop 


China to-restore the corrupt Chiang : 


Charles Nusser to 
Run for N.J. Ass 


NEWARK, New Jersey. s-fnae lalae s rights, including 


| of 
~-anti-strike la a oe 


atte way lan t Commis of ew 
will urge $ 
demand for increased unemploy- 
ment and vege, benefits. In- 
creased state aid to education is 
needed and teeth should be added: 
+o. the «state Civil Rights: law to . 
Bet out jimerow tion in 
New Jersey.” 


| TtRBAY 
Manhattan 


Songs 
and songs oped fl te nat on 9 
Sat. at. 2:30. Refreshments. Artists 
ye 124 pat: $.,, Adm. Naot: 
the ty lady from Shady 
Lane-at Hernando’s Hideaway. By popular: 
request another terrific re and social. 


Sat. eve at py E. 18 St. Dis- 
tributive sg jpg 


and WARD, ing Don. 
3 STEPS FOR FORW . 
production, tonight at 8 
St. & 9th Ave. See our re 


our parties) 

to tread! So 

come on aia to 35 Charles St. in Green- 

wich Village Sat. nite. Refreshments, danc- 
ing, folk singer! 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


“CULTURE in the Freedom Struggle of 
the onde yr sinsgger An treet stories, 
songs, dances, piano, ebrat 
ba History Week, hg Beulah ating 
Alan. Booth, Bill R 


and Pictures, covering 
300 years of Jewith life = the U.S.A. The 


on: “Co-existence, Crucial St . 
Age,” Sun. 8:15. p.m. at ALP, w. 
St. Contr. 50c, ; 


